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Chapter 1 




THE EVOLUTION OF BURMA 
UP TO 1760 

Burma, included in Farther India, consists of the western 
part of the sub-continent of Indo-China. It lies to the cast 
of Bengal, Assam and the Bay of Bengal. To its north are 
Yunnan and French Indo-China, to the east Siam, and to 
the south the Indian Ocean. The total area of the country 
is just over 261 T 000 sq. miles. The notable rivers are the 
Irrawaddy, the Chindwin, the Sittang and the Salween, 
all running north to south, the Chindwin being the greatest 
tributary of the Irrawaddy. The mountain system of the 
country consists of the north-south offshoots of the Tibetan 
Himalayas. It forms a horseshoe of hills cutting off Burma 
from India to the west, and from China as well as Siam 
towards the north and the east. To the west of the country 
lie the Arakan Yoma, the Chin Hills and the Naga Hills, 
whose ranges vary from 3,000 to 10,000 ft above sea-level 
On the north the ‘Tibetan’ mountains are well over 10,000 
ft. in height; while towards the east are the Kachin, Shan 
and Karenni Hills averaging about 3,000ft. above sea-level.. 
West of the Arakan Yoma, the coastal strip, called Arakan, 
is racially a part of Burma, and since 1705 politically as well. 
South of the Salween estuary there is a narrow strip of 
Burmese coastland, about 400 miles long, between the sea 
and the Siamese frontier. Both these coastal regions, Arakan 
and Tenasserim, are not easy of access from the Irrawaddy 
Valley. 

Although closely connected with India, geographically 
Burma stands as a separate entity. Her political history has 
also from the earliest times developed apart from India. 

1 he sub-continent of Indo-China, consisting of Burma, 
Siam and French Indo-China, together with its tail the 
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PREFACE 

sincerely hoped that this short study of Indo-Burniese 
relations, with special reference to the modern age, will 
help the two nations to understand each other better, and 
enable each to appreciate the viewpoint of the other with 
greater sympathy. An Indian Embassy is located in 
Rangoon, and a Burmese Embassy is stationed in New Delhi. 
It is fully expected that Burmese ignorance of India and 
Indians, as well as Indian ignorance of Burma and the 
people of Burma will continue to diminish, and that what¬ 
ever little or great differences that may be present between 
the two countries, peoples and Governments will be honest¬ 
ly studied, and dealt with in wisdom, sympathy and good¬ 
will. 


New Delhi 
December, 1952 


W. S. Desai 
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INDIA AND BURMA 

'ounces. It is true people are still doing gold-was 
le Sittang river, but this is not productive enough for 
the country to be called Suvarnabhumi. It is possible that the 
reference is to the gilded pagodas of Burma with which the 
country is studded, and also because of the golden colour 
of the rice fields in the dry season. 

The Burmans are not Indians, nor are they Chinese. They 
are a people with a distinct nationality of their own, deve¬ 
loped during a history of over one thousand years. During 
this period they created a political and a social system of 
their own. Their civilization is distinctly ‘Burmese’, with 
their own language, literature, art, etc., even though highly 
influenced by India and China, and more deeply' so by the 


former. 

The earliest inhabitants of Burma were akin to the abori-. 
ginal Andamanese. Mongolian tribes from the mountainous 
regions of Tibet and Yunnan began entering the country 
during the closing centuries b.c. These were the Karens, 
the Mons, the Tibeto-Burmans called the Pyu, Kanran and 
Thet, later the Shans, and still later the Chins and Kachins. 
The process is still continuing. 1 hinly scattered over this 
deeply forested country', these new tribes of immigrants 
possessed little political organization. Their political and 
•social economy consisted oi households, small villages, com¬ 
munal land tciiure and clan customs. According to Burmese 
•tradition they had also kings, but these could not have been 
anything more than petty chieftains with small holdings. 
There is no recorded history of these early settlers. 

Burma was deeply influenced by the Aryan occupation 
of India. These Indian Aryans had by the fourth century 
B.c. penetrated all parts of India, and founded kingdoms 
all over the country. In the competitive struggle ol chiefs 
and rulers, Aryan princes moved into Burma by land and 
bv sea, and founded kingdoms, such as I agaung, V esali, 
Dinnyawadi, Srikhetara, Pagan, Pegu, Thaton, etc. In 
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Burmanized names of their kings the Indian d£ 
be readily discovered: Sandathuriya or Chandra- 
surya, Pinzala or Panchala, etc. Their subjects largely were 
the indigenous people. The Aryans brought with them the 
ideals of the Chakravartin, Hindu law and customs, religion and 
the arts of civilization in general. Indeed the Burmese tradi¬ 
tional belief is that as a race they came from Mujjhima or 
Madhyadesha which is the land of the two rivers Jumna 
and Ganges ; also that they belong to the Sakya clan from 
which sprang Gautama Buddha. The tradition really ap¬ 
plies to the royal families of the kings and princes of Burma, 
their Brahman priests, and other retainers, who gradually 
became Burmanized through marriage with Burmese 
women. 

Burma in those early centuries was, politically, not one 
country. There were many petty kingdoms. The popula¬ 
tion was very sparse. Ptolemy refers to the people as being 
‘shaggy, flat-nosed, squat-figured.’ Burmese chronicles make 
mention of the ‘University of Takkatlio’ which is Taxila or 
the ancient Taksha-shila ; also Hanthawaddy (Hansa- 
waddy) and a king called Wimla, and Lamba a giant. For 
the eleventh century a.d. the story of Tissa and the heroine 
Bhadradevi is recounted. Also Banaras on the Ganges is 
mentioned. Chinese records of the Tang monarchs (seventh 
century a.d.) mention the existence of 18 chieftainships in 
Burma. For the ninth century a.d. the Chinese mention the 
King of P’iao which is Pyu (Prome), the capital ol which 
was Srikhetara. Many of these princedoms, it appears, were 
under rulers of Indian origin. 

About the middle of the ninth century a.d. Pagan was 


founded. Here took place the definite emergence of the 
people called ‘Myanma Loonvyo’, that is the Burmese people. 
Pagan was the early cradle of Burmese civilization. But up 
to a.d. 1044 Burma was still politically a divided country. 
In 1044, Anawrahta or Anurudha <1044-77) succeeded to 
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Peninsula, could have under a mighty leadc 
v.~.Jtoped into one political unit. But as with the Balkan 
Peninsula, so in this case also, such an evolution did not take 
place. 

There is no scarcity of water in Burma, and famine is an 
exceptional occurrence. The rainy season is from May to 
October. The coastlands receive about 200 inches of rain, 
the Irrawaddy Delta about 100 inches, the hills about 80 
inches, and even the central Dry Zone anything between 
25 and 45 inches. Immediately before the rains begin, the 
temperature does not go much higher than 100 in the Delta 
and the central Dry Zone. In southern Burma the minimum 
is in the neighbourhood of 60°. The country is very rich in 
natural resources. 

In 1941 the population of Burma was nearly 17 million. 
It is a sparsely populated country, the average density being 
only 65 per sq. mile as compared to nearly 300 for India. 
The standard of living among the poor classes of people is 
higher than that of the Indians and the Chinese of tin, same 
rank. Almost 70 per cent of the people owe their livelihood 
to agriculture and forestry. Forests cover 57 per cent of the 
total area of the country. Racially, the people are a mixtuie 
of the overflow from the two great neighbouring countries, 
the Chinese element being by far the preponderating factor 
The people of Burma are indeed Indo-Chinese ethnic ally 
as well as culturally, the great historic source of their 


civilization being India. 

The mother tongue of almost 10 million of the people is 
Burmese. The Shans number just over a million ; the 
Karens about \\ million, a good proportion of whom also 
use the Burmese language with fluency. Ihen ihen ate u. 
Chins, Mons, Kachins, Palaungs, Was, Lolo-Muhsos and 
others numbering anything between 400,000 and a uv. 
thousands each. In 1941, the Indians in Burma numbered 
over a million, and even now (1952'; the figure stands at 
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4)0,000. Burmese could have become the uni 

_ 0 _ige of the country but for the reluctance, in the past, 

of theBurman to enter business. The Chinese and the Indian 
businessmen usually possess a working knowledge of collo¬ 
quial Burmese; while in the towns Burmese and Chinese 
businessmen and businesswomen, as well as many other 
classes of both native and foreign races, use the Hindustani 
language on a wide scale. 

Burmese is a monosyllabic tonal language, closely akin 
to Tibetan; but almost all technical, classical and many 
other terms are Indian, having been derived from Pali which 
is the language of their Buddhistic scriptures. The literature 
of the country is almost entirely in Burmese, the greatest 
part of it being on religion. Buddhism, introduced into the 
country from India and Ceylon, is still the prevailing reli¬ 
gion in Burma, over 13 million or 85 per cent ot the people 
professing it. About 400,000 are Christians, but more than 
one-half of these are Karens, the others being Indians, 
Anglo-Burmuns, Kachins, etc. Christianity has made very 
little progress among the Burmans proper. Only about 
16,000 profess it. Nearly one million of the people are 
Animists. Buddhists in Burma really practise two religions: 
Buddhism of the Hinayana Theravada School for public as 
well as private purposes; and in addition, Animism or the 
propitiation of JVats or spirits privately in their homes. 

In India, Burma is often called Brahmadcsha, but there 
is really no connexion between ‘Burma’ and Brahma. I he 
term ‘Burma’ itself is a corruption of the original Burmese 
Myanma which simply means ‘man’. The Burmans call 
themselves ‘Baina’ which is the Burmese form for Burma, 
there being no ‘r’ in the Burmese alphabet. Burma is also 
often referred to as the Suvarnabhumi or Son a P rani a, the 
Go,den Land. It is very doubtful it this refers to her gold 
output. Her record output of gold in one year is not over 
4,000 ounces, while the rest of the world produces 22 
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^ThiTthrone of Pagan. He was either Indian or half-Indian 
by race. He subdued Upper Burma, conquered the Mon 
kingdom of Thaton, Tenasserim, the Shan States and apart 
of Arakan. He thus made himself the suzerain lord of two- 
thirds of modern Burma. He organized towns and villages 
for revenue and military purposes. He wiped out a very 
corrupt form of Mahayana Buddhism practised in the 
country, banished the Ari priests, and championed the cause 
of the Theravada school of Hinayana Buddhism. Anaw- 
rahta was the first great king of Burma. He was a soldier and 
an organizer. He did not, however, give to the country a 
centralized administration. The difficulties of communi¬ 
cations would have prevented him from achieving it even 
if he had desired such a development. Feudatory princes 
controlled local areas throughout the realm. His great 
achievement was that he expanded a petty chieftainship into 
an empire, and gave character to the political and social 
development of the country. He was the first great maker 
of Burma. 

After a process of gradual decline, Anawrahta s empire 
ceased to be at the close of the thirteenth century. The 
Pagan Empire played an important part in the evolution of 
Burma and the Burmese nation. It established a tradition 
for the unity of Burma. Burmese national sentiment came 
to be woven round the royal dynasty. The Burmans still 
look back with pride upon the rulers and temple buildeis 
of Pagan. It was also in this age that the foundations were 
laid for the development of Burmese language and literature. 
Again, it was in this era that the Theravada form of Hina- 
yana Buddhism came to be recognized as the official religion 

of the country. „ , co1 

After the fall of Pagan, Burma, from 1287 to 1531, came 

to be parcelled out into many petty kingdoms and clue.- 
tainships— Burmese, Shan and Mon. It was an age of Shan 
infiltration into Burma, Assam and Siam. 'I he terms ihat, 
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thorn and Assam are synonymous. During 
tvv^rtenturies and a half there was a decline in the political 
evolution of Burma. No great national leader was produced, 
and no great dynasty functioned. There was no central 
government. Civil war, largely a conflict for plunder among 
princes, was the order of the day. But in the midst of all this 
darkness there was one bright spot ; Burmese literature 
continued to develop. 

Ultimately came into prominence the Toungoo dynasty 
established by Minkyinyo (1486-1531), a man of much 
vigour and ambition. Not much is known about his govern¬ 
ment, except that it was of a rough-and-ready type. He 
proved himself to be the protector of the Burmese race, and 
in his person was expressed the desire of the Burmese 
nationality to reassert itself. Toungoo under him became the 
rallying centre for Burmahs fleeing from the north before 
the Shan terror. He was succeeded by two remarkable 
rulers : Tabinshweti and Bayinnaung. Tabinshweti (1531- 
50) is a name the very sound of which charms Burmans. 
He is a hero in their sight. Weighed in just balances, how¬ 
ever, he must be called ‘the hero that failed’. Resplendent, 
he looked like the rising sun, but unfortunately declined 
without reaching his zenith, and failed to fulfil the mission 
entrusted to him by his father. He greatly enlarged his 
kingdom with the help of Portuguese adventurers and their 
fire-arms. His ambition was to conciliate the Mous, and 


fuse them and the Burmans into one united nation. But he 
failed to consolidate his empire. He frittered away his re¬ 
sources in a war with Siam, and, falling into e\ il habits, died 
a shameful death, without achieving his ideal. He contri¬ 
buted in some degree, however, towards the developmi ut 
ot the Burmese national sentiment, namely a united Burma 


dominated by the Burmese race. 

tabinshweti was succeeded by his foster-brother, Bayin¬ 
naung (1550-81). He may be called the second maker of 
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__Burma. With local Portuguese help he subdued all 

Burma except Arakan. The Shan States submitted to him. 
He conquered Manipur and a part of Siam. But Burma 
was only apparently unified under him. His territories were 
largely under the control of vassal chiefs who,, paid tribute 
in men and valuables. The unity he brought to Burma was 
artificial. It collapsed within a few years of his death. He 
took no steps to create an administrative system. His reign 
was marked by many revolts, and he had to spend much ot 
his time and resources in subduing them. His great blunder 
was the attempted conquest of Siam. But Bayinnaung 
maintained and strengthened the tradition that Burma 


was to be one country under Burmese rule, Burmans occupy¬ 
ing the position of the dominating race in the land. His 
reign further stimulated Burmese national pride, but ruined 
the country economically. After his death the empire 
dragged on a precarious existence for 150 years, till it was 
violently overthrown by the resurgent Mons in the middle 


of the eighteenth century. . 

The Mons, under the dashing leadership of Binnya Dalla 
(1747-57), proclaimed their independence at Pegu. They 
conquered all Lower Burma, and in 1752 broke into Upper 
Burma, took Ava, the then Burmese capital, and captured 
Dhammazedi the last of the Toungoo kings. I here now 
appeared to be every prospect for the successful establish¬ 
ment of a new empire in Burma under the talented leader¬ 
ship of the Mon race. Meanwhile, however, a new star 
appeared on the horizon in the person of the great Alaung- 
paya Although the son of a petty headman, fired with the 
national sentiment, he put spirit into the Burmese forces 
fleeing before the triumphant Mons. He created a working 
unity amons^ his compatriots, raised an anny, dio\e tic 
Mons out of Upper Burma, and in 1757 completely c ver- 
threw them. Pegu, their capital, fell into his hands. Alaung- 
paya was the hero that the Burmese race produced at the 
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foment. He proved himself to be the saviour 
race. He was the third maker of united Burma. IJc founded 
the new royal Konebaung dynasty, a national dynasty which 
lasted for nearly a century and a half. He revived the 
national spirit of the Burmans, and at his death he left to 
his son an empire that stretched from Manipur in the north 
to Mergui in the south. 


Chapter II 

THE THREE WARS : 1824-1885 

Indians were great colonizers during the closing centuries 
B.c. and the early centuries a.d. They founded settlements 
not only in the islands nearer to the Indian coast, but also 
in the East Indies, in South Annam, Cambodia, Burma, 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula. In Java alone there are 
at present about 600 old Indian monuments in stone. The 
temples of Angkor-Vat in Cambodia and of Boro-Budur in 
Java are supreme examples of Indian workmanship. The 
Indian colonists carried with them their religion, language, 
literature and arts. The indigenous peoples of those regions 
came very strongly under the influence of Indian culture. 
Indeed, the foundations of their civilization were laid by 
Indian colonists. Some of these settlements developed 
into kingdoms, such as Champa, Dvaravati. Vijayapura, 
Amravati, Kamboja, Kalinga, Ayodhya, etc. 

Indian colonization was in one respect entirely different 
from European colonization of the modern age. The colo¬ 
nies founded in Farther India and elsewhere were politically, 
administratively, economically and indeed in every other 
respect entirely independent of the home country. They 
approximated more closely to the Greek colonies of the 
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^ncicnt world. Some of the Indian colonial 
expanded into empires, the most remarkable of them being 
the Sri Vishaya with its capital at Angkor. Political control 
of peoples and countries outside the confines of India was 
not in keeping with Indian ideas — at least there is no case 
of a truly Indian ruler attempting such an expansion. 

Burma was a next-door neighbour of India, but there is 
no case of any Indian power attempting the conquest of 
that country'. In the seventeenth century a.d. Magh and 
Arakanese pirates and freebooters became a danger to the 
tranquillity of eastern Bengal and the safety of India’s 
coastal trade in the Bay. In order to provide a cure for this 
running sore, Aurangzeb, in 1666, took Chittagong 
which was the greatest port of the King of Arakan. The 
Arakanese lost in the conflict more than a thousand jingals 
and guns, and 135 ships. The loss of Chittagong was a 
mortal blow to the prosperity and power of Arakan. The 
kingdom declined and fell. But the Indian emperors of the 
Moghul dynasty made no attempt to conquer Burma or any 
part of Indo-China, although in the seventeenth century 
India was the greatest power in Asia, with the possible 
exception of China. 

Sheltered on the Indian side,, the new Burmese dynasty 
founded by Alaungpaya in 1752 was in a favourable posi¬ 
tion not only to consolidate itself, but also to extend its terri¬ 
tories. The neighbours in other directions were either too 
weak to interfere in Burma, or, like China, were not parti¬ 
cularly interested in adding to their possessions. The Kone- 
baung kings of Burma, therefore, firmly established them¬ 
selves in the country. They successfully repelled Chinese 
invasions of their country during the years 1765-69, and 
subdued Manipur in 1769. They overran Siam and destroy¬ 
ed Ayuthia, the Siamese capital ; but they were unable to 
retain possession of the country for more than one year. In 
1768, Phaya Tak, a nationalist Siamese leader, drove them 
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e country, made himself king, and establ 
tok as the new capital. 

Under Bodawpaya (1782-1819), the fifth Konebaung 
king of Burma, the empire was further enlarged. In 1785 
Arakan was conquered and annexed. After this exploit, 
Bodawpaya tried for ten years to conquer Siam, but met 
with a succession of failures. The discomfiture in Siam 
tempted Bodawpaya to look for expansion in the direction 
of India. He did not live long enough, however, to take 
active measures to this end. His grandson and immediate 
successor Bagyidaw (1819-37), became heir to this policy, 
and in the attempt to implement it, met with disastrous con¬ 


sequences. 

While Alaungpaya’s empire was developing in Burma 
from 1757 onwards, remarkable changes were taking 
place in the political structure of India. The fall of the 
Moghul Empire brought the Maratha power into all-India 
prominence. A new Indian empire was created, but it 
could not be consolidated. The British, the rivals ol the 
.Marathas, overthrew them, and by 1818 made themselves 
the paramount power in the country. Within sixty years of 
the battle of Plassey (1757), the British made themselves 
the mightiest power in all Asia. It was now their definite 
policy to acquire not only the whole of India, but even 
territories beyond. Under the circumstance of two ambi¬ 
tious imperialisms — British and Burmese — operating in the 
same neighbourhood, a clash was bound to take place. It 
was thus that India and Indians, under the British, came 
into armed conflict with the Alaungpaya dynasty, which 
led ultimately to the incorporation of Burma into the 
Indian Empire. 

I'he princes and people of Burma were totally ignorant 
°f the reality of the British power in India. They looked 
upon the East India Company as a mere commercial 
institution, of not much account as a fighter; and the British 
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or-General, not being a king, was looked 
upon as only ‘a paid officer’. Living as the Burmese did in 
a world of their own, they sincerely believed, up to 1824, 
in their own invincibility. They had defeated the Mons, 
the Arakanese, the Siamese and the Manipuris; also they 
had subdued other border tribes. This had led them to 
the conclusion that they were the mightiest power on earth. 

When the British East India Company began commercial 
operations in the Indian Ocean, for the first half-century 
(1600-47) it was not interested in Burma. Burma pro¬ 
duced no spices, nor other articles then in demand in Europe. 
However, interlopers and the Company’s factors in India 
did have a little private trade with Burma in lac, saltpetre, 
ivory, rubies, etc. In 1647 the Company established a 
factory in Syriam, about five miles east of Rangoon. At first 
the venture was found to be very paying, but in 1655 the 
factory had to be closed down because of the war (1652-55) 
with Holland, and the Dutch naval'supremacy in the Indian 
Ocean. 

During the period from 1680 to 1697, there were negotia¬ 
tions between the Burmese authorities and the Company’s 
agents in India on the question of resumption of trade. 
The Burmese monarch was very desirous that trade be 
reopened with his country; but the Company decided 
against it. The treatment of foreigners by Burmese officers 
was far frdih honourable, there were too many bribes 
to be paid, and there was lack of safety in the country 
for persons as well as property. 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth century the 
Company had intermittent trading relations with Burma, 
and up to 1738 had even ships built at Syriam because of 
the cheapness and superior quality of Burma teak. After a 
lull of ten years, another factory was set up in Negrais Island 
in 1753, a place deemed safer from Burmese intrusion. 
Brooke, the English agent at this island, supplied Alaung- 
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iih fire-arms, and ordered the Syriam agent 
i. The English, as traders, also supplied the Mons 
with arms and ammunition. The result was that Burmese 
authorities in 1758 treacherously fell upon the Negrais 
settlement and massacred 10 Englishmen and. 100 Indians 
stationed there. The Governor of Madras periodically 
sent his agents to the Burmese King, right up to 1795, to 
demand compensation for the massacre of Negrais, but 
failed to obtain redress. 

Throughout this period under survey, from 1600 to 1795, 
there were many Indian traders, shippers, shipbuilders, etc., 
in Burma. Indeed, there is evidence to show that Indian 
commercial contact with Burma was a permanent feature 
in the history of the two countries from the earliest times 
known to us. 


In 1795, Sir John Shore, the Governor-General of India, 
sent a political mission to Burma headed by Capt. Symes. 
Ava having conquered and annexed Arakan in 1785, Burma 
had become a next-door neighbour of British India. It 
was found necessary, therefore, to come to an understanding 
with Burma as to extradition complaints and frontier dis¬ 
putes that were arising from time to time. Besides, at this 
time Great Britain was at war with revolutionary France, 
and it was feared that the French might attempt to esta¬ 
blish themselves in Burma. The British, therefore, felt it 
wise to forestall them by contracting a treaty of friendship 
with His Burmanic Majesty. The Symes Mission was 
followed by five more missions from the Governor-General 
during the period from 1797 to 1811. They all failed to draw 
the king into accepting a treaty. It was considered not in 
keeping with royal dignity to be bound in a contract with 
another party, and in this case with a foreign commercial 
company ! From 1811, therefore, diplomatic relations bet¬ 
ween the two States ceased. 

liic period from 1811 to 1824 was one of increasing 
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ere the work of architects and craftsmen from 
Radiating arch, so popular in Pagan, was introduced 
from India. King Kyanzitha (1084-1112) built the Ananda 
temple in imitation of the great cave temple of Ananta in 
the Udayagiri Hills of Orissa. ‘On the outside of the temple, 
.says Harvey, are fifteen hundred plaques, illustrating the 
■jataka stories of Buddha’s previous existences, each explain¬ 
ed by a short inscription in Pali or Talaing. Inside the 
aisles are eighty niches with sculptures of Buddha’s own 
life; these by Indian artists, possibly journeymen imported 
for the purpose, are of a conventional mediaeval type, but 
a wealth of labour and devotion has been expended on them, 
and the detail is frequently good.’ Indian soldiers were 
enlisted in the royal Burmese army as early as the eleventh 
century. They were looked upon as splendid fighters. 
They were, therefore, used as palace guards, and for special 
•duties, such as dealing with rebellions. 

A Talaing inscription, at the Shwesandaw pagoda of 
Prome, speaks of conversion to Buddhism of a Chola lord, 
who, it appears, visited Burma. It was King Kyanzitha 
who was instrumental in converting him. Kyanzitha, the 
inscription also says, ‘gathered together gems of diverse 
kinds and sent them in a ship to build up the holy temple 
at Buddhagaya and to offer lights which should burn for 
ever there. Therefore, King Kyanzitha built anew, making 
them finer than before, the great buildings of Asoka, for they 
were old and in ruins.’ 

Wareru (1287-96), King of Pegu, had a law-book 
composed by his monks called the Wareru Dhamathat. It is 
the earliest surviving law-book of Burma. The laws contain¬ 
ed in it are based on customary laws brought into the country 
by Indian colonists. The name of Manu, the ancient Indian 
sage, was associated with these laws. It became a practice 
in Burma, when laws were compiled, to associate the name 
of Manu with the new production. In this way were the 
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viftWs^j'jendered authoritative. A century earlier a law- k feotlk^ 
in Pali had been composed by .Dhammavilasa, a Talaing 
•of Dalla, who attributed it to Manu. The book is lost ; but 
quotations from it show that these two law-books, one 
hundred years apart, were of a similar character. In the 
reign of Thalun (1629-48), his minister Kaingsa wrote a 
law-book. He, however, deliberately omitted Manu’s name 
from his composition, on the ground that Manu was not 
mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures, so was out of place in 
a law-book meant for Buddhists. The Manu tradition, 
however, was so strong that Kaingsa’s book failed to find 
favour with the people. To overcome the difficulty, Kaingsa 
prevailed on the King to grant him the title of ‘Manu’. 
He then wrote his Manusarashwemin, which is the first law¬ 
book in Burmese. It now became a practice to use the term 
*Manu’ for all the law-books that were compiled. It served 
the purpose of a hall-mark. In about 1750, Sonta Sayadaw 
wrote the Manu Ring Dhammathat in which Kaingsa’s 
decisions are attributed to the Indian Manu. Later, in the 
'eighteenth century, Alaungpaya’s soldier-minister Maha- 
siriuttamajaya compiled the Manu Kye Dhammathat. In all 
these law-books Burmese ideas on marriage, inheritance, 
etc., are substituted for Brahmanical concepts. 

There are many other references to India and to Indians 
in the antiquities of Burma. India, the homeland of Buddha, 
was recognized in Burma as the Holy Land. Scriptures in 
Pali, monks, relics and suchlike things came from there. 
There are references to Indians in Burma as peasants, traders, 
astrologers, also to the Indian Epics, the Ganges water, 
Buddhist missionaries from India, and to the great centres 
of pilgrimage in India. Indians of Pegu are said to have 
played some part in foreign ports too. Albuquerque used 
>00 of them when he besieged Malacca in 1510. Linschoten, 
a European traveller, never came to Burma ; but in his 
Voyages to the East, written in 1592, he says that his account 
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terms of the Treaty of Yandabo, Burma 
In indemnity of^l million to the British. In September 
1826 Burma, had also to sign a commercial treaty with the 
Government of India. From 1826 to 1840 there was a British 
Resident from the Governor-General stationed at the 
Burmese capital. Resident Major Henry Burney, in the 
attempt to conciliate the Burmese monarch, persuaded 
Bentinck, the Governor-General, to return to Burma the 
Kabaw Valley which had been previously confirmed to the 
Raja of Manipur. Two Burmese Missions also visited India, 
during this period, one in 1827, and the other in 1830-33. 
In 1840 the Residency was withdrawn, as the new king, 
Tharrawaddy, was against its retention, and refused to 
grant official recognition to it. Burney’s services as Resident 
(1829-38) proved to be a great boon to British and Indian 
traders resident in Burma. He did all he could to protect 
them and their interests, as a result of which trade between 
the two countries flourished. 

From 1840 up to the outbreak of the Second War with 
Burma in 1852, there were no diplomatic relations between 
the Indian Government and Burma. Strained relations, 
how'ever, continued to develop because of frontier incidents, 
and, above all, due to the complaints of British merchants 
trading with Burma. Dalhousie, the great imperialist, was 
at this time the Governor-General. He was not unwilling 
to conduct a war which would add to the British Empire the 
remaining coast-line of Burma. King Pagan’s troops were 
easily defeated. His brother Mindon deposed him and took 
his place, but flatly refused to accept a treaty signing off 
territory to the victorious power. On 20th December, 
therefore, Dalhousie annexed by proclamation the conquer¬ 
ed maritime province of Pegu containing the important 
towns of Rangoon, Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 

Mindon (1852-78) was a man of peace. He well under¬ 
stood the military weakness of Burma. He tried his best by 
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rceful means to recover his lost territory, but of course 
met with failure. With the same object in view he sent 
embassies to India, England, France, Persia and Italy. He 
patronized Anglican missionaries, entrusted his sons’ 
education to them, feted British envoys who visited his 
capital, contributed £1000 to the relief fund for sufferers in 
the Mutiny (1857), permitted the British Residency to be 
re-established in 1867, and granted concessions to British 
trade ; but his heart’s desire was not realized. When one of 
his envoys boldly requested Dalhousie to restore the lost 
territory to Mindon in the name of friendship, the Governor- 
General made the following reply through the interpreter : 
"Tell them, that as long as the sun shines in the heavens, the 
British flag shall wave over those possessions.’ 

The annexation of the province of Pegu, as a result of the 
war, was only a ‘halfway house’ affair. Dalhousie might 
have overrun and annexed the wfliole country, but it was not 
thought politic to do so at the moment. Public opinion in 
England was against the war. The final annexation of the 
remaining Burmese territory was, however, only a question 
of time. British mei'chants from time to time lodged 
numerous complaints at Galcutta of ill treatment by Burmese 
authorities; but the French desire to establish themselves 
in Mandalay was the real and immediate cause for Britain’s 
decision to annex the rest of Burma. There was scarcely any 
fighting. The last king, Thibaw, was taken prisoner in his 
palace on 28th November 1885, and interned at Ratnagiri 
on the Bombay coast. Dufferin, the then Governor-General, 
issued on 1st January 1886, a proclamation incorporating 
the rest of Burma into British India. 

Thus did Burma become politically and administratively 
a P af t of India. Up to 1862, Lower Burma consisted of the 
three Commissionerships of Pegu, Tenasserim and Arakan. 
n *862 the three regions were combined into a single 
province called British Burma, and placed under a Chief 
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?m-roi$sioncr with headquarters at Rangoon. After 
annexation of Upper and Central Burma in 1886, the 
entire country as a single province was placed under the 
Chief Commissioner. In 1897 Burma became a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. In 1923 her status was further raised and 
she was placed under a Governor. In 1937 Burma was 
separated from India, and the Governor was made directly 
responsible to the British Parliament. 

Although by 1886 the whole of Burma had become a part 
of India, it took nearly ten years for the country to be paci¬ 
fied. Patriots, professional robbers and Princes of the Royal 
House rose in rebellion in various parts of Upper and Central 
Burma. Administration by districts, each under a British 
Deputy Commissioner was introduced. Indian subordinates 
from Lower Burma and India, well-versed in the British 
method of administration, were drafted into service. Indian 
troops had been largely used for the conquest of the countiy , 
now they were employed to garrison the country. As a result, 
hundreds of local men, officials, hangers-on and soldiers of 
the former Burmese regime were thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. Many of them turned robbers, or joined the patriots 
and made sudden attacks upon police stations, public 
offices and Europeans. They were severely dealt with, and 
punitive expeditions were sent to bring them to book. Soon 
their activities developed into a wholesale plunder of then 
own people. There were many fire-arms in the country, 
and lawless elements did not hesitate to make use of them. 
By 1886 the British occupied the whole of Burma mi itanly. 
They established 141 military, posts, and these were held by 
18,000 troops consisting almost entirely of Indian so dieis. 

Meanwhile, the railway from Toungoo to Mandalay was 
completed, and telegraph lines began to be laid all over he 
country, together with the establishment of postal set vices* 
For all these and other purposes Indians in large numbers 
were drafted into service. Indian traders, contractors, law- 
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^^rsj^sctors, etc., began to arrive in the country in large 
numbers. Burma was now a part of India, so there was no 
hindrance to this migration. Even adventurers from various 
parts of the world tried to And a living in Burma which was 
looked upon as a new country opened up where there was 
safety of person and property under British rule. A flourish¬ 
ing trade sprang up between Burma and the United King¬ 
dom, and especially between India and Burma. 

Thus under the new regime the Burmese came to be 
considered as ‘Indians’, legally, politically and for all 
administrative purposes. 


Chapter III 

INDIAN IMMIGRATION INTO BURMA 

The immigration of Indians into Burma is as old as the 
history of the two countries, and enters into pre-history. 
‘In Upper Burma’, says Harvey, in his History of Burma, 
‘these immigrants came overland through Assam; in Lower 
Burma they came by sea from Madras. In some localities, 
such as Thaton, Prome, Pegu, Rangoon and in many a 
town in Arakan, Indian immigrants doubtless formed a large 
proportion of the population ; indeed the term ‘Talaing’ 
(applied to the Mons of Burma) is probably derived from 
felingana, a region on the Madras coast whence so many 
ol them came. Like good Hindus, they built little shrines ; 
and it is probably these shrines that form the original 
strata of such pagodas as the Shwemawdaw at Pegu, the 
Siiwedagon at Rangoon, and the Shwezayan at Thaton, 
all of which may well date back, in some shape or other, to 
before the Christian era. They brought their clergy with 
them, just as Chetties and European merchants do now in 
Rangoon, and with as little result on tire majority of people. 
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rs^pAt their religion was a domestic matter, but in 
course of centuries they became so numerous as to effect 
peaceful penetration. Moreover, their Hinduism began to 
include Buddhist elements after 261 b.c. when Asoka 
conquered Kalinga and introduced Buddhism into South 
India. Its spread there doubtless took some time — the 
absorption of a religion is a slow process — and its spread 
to Lower Burma probably took longer still. What must 
have been decisive was the rise, in the fifth century after 
Christ, of a great Hinayana centre at Conjeevaram in 
Madras under the commentator Dhammapala; ancient 
Taking writings frequently mention Dhammapala and 
Conjeevaram, and the earliest Taking inscription is in the 
Pallava alphabet used there in his time.’ 

The earliest inscriptions in Burma, belonging perhaps 
to the fourth century a.d., contain Kadamba letters of the 
Indian script. Tradition in Burma, later put in writing, 
often mentions India, Indians and Hindus. fhamala, king 
of Pegu, of the ninth century a.d., sent his younger brother 
Wimala, the heir-apparent, to learn wisdom at the University 
of Taxila in Northern India. In Wimala’s reign, it is said, 
‘Hindu strangers came to the land. They were angered 
because the Takings had driven them out, and they came 
back saying, “We will fight and regain Hanthawaddy 
(Hansawaddy in the Irrawaddy Delta)”. Led by Lamba, 
a giant seven cubits in height, they came in their ships and 
surrounded Pegu town, and sent a letter to Wimala the 
King. And when he had received the letter, Wimala the 
King sent out messengers to seek a champion. A champion 
was found and he drove out the invaders. 

There seems to have been a brisk trade in Buddhist 
images and relics, also in piece-goods, imported from South 
India into Burma. The Pegu pagoda chronicle has the 
following interesting record : ‘In Banaras land there was an 
ancient pagoda on the top of the river Ganges’ bank. When 
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Avas washed away men picked up the relics anc 
Irfhat had been enshrined there, and gave them to their 
children to play with, for there was no longer anyone 
to worship them. Now Nga Dula, a ship’s captain, saw 
this, and he thought, “The folk of the east country (i.e. 
Burma) deem these images divine and worship them. I 
shall profit if I sell them to the folk of the east country.’’ 
So he bought them for a fitting price and came with them 
to the landing stage of Pegu.’ This refers obviously to 
the period after the decline of Buddhism in Northern 
India. 

Irrawaddy, the name of the greatest river of Burma, is 
the Sanskrit Iravati, i.e. giver of refreshment. It is also the 
classical name of the river Ravi in the Punjab. Ancient urns 
have been found near Prome in Burma belonging to kings of 
the Vikrama dynasty (eighth century a.d.). It appears 
that these kings were either Indian Rajas or Burmanized 
descendants of Indian Rajas. Early in the ninth century a 
royal deputation from Prome visited the Court of China at 
Hsi-an-fu. Some followers of the envoy sang before the 
Chinese Emperor songs which contained Sanskrit words. 
The Ari monks of the pre-Pagan period in Burma possessed 
a Mahayana canon in Sanskrit. Bricks have been found in 
various parts of Burma bearing King Anawrahta’s (1044-77) 
seal with a Sanskrit text. 

Tissa (1043-57), a king of Pegu, is spoken of as being a 
heretic, because he did not worship Buddha but honoured 
the Brahmans. Bhadradevi, a devout Buddhist maiden, was, 
however, instrumental in converting him through a miracle 
performed by her. Arhan, the first Buddhist prelate (1056- 
1115) of the Pagan Empire was the son of a Brahman. 
When the Turks in the twelfth century destroyed Buddhism 
in Bihar, many Buddhists fled into Burma and Siam. Indian 
craftsmen were greatly in demand in Burma. Indeed the 
great temples at Pagan (twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
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Avas first. She exported in 1933-34, 3£ million t<! 
mined rice; almost one-half of this quantity came to India. 

Before the British conquest, Burma did not export rice 
on any appreciable scale. Burmans did not engage in oceanic 
trade ofany significance. The country’s export trade was 
largely in the hands of foreigners. A hundred and twenty 
years ago, the Irrawaddy Delta was swamp and jungle. 
The population was sparse. The people of Burma subsisted 
on fishing, salt-making and hunting, while rice was produced 
on a very small scale in forest clearings. Arakan and the dry 
Central Zone of Burma were the principal rice produc¬ 
ing regions—not, however, on exportable lines. After the 
annexation of the Delta by the British, Lower Burma began 
to develop rapidly as a rice granary. The following table 
shows the growth of acreage under paddy since 1830 : 


Table I 

RICE PRODUCTION IN BURMA 


Lower Burma 


1830 

66,000 

1835 

235,000 

1845 

354,000 

1855 

993,000 

1865 

1,437,000 

1375 

2,379,000 

1886 

4,000 000 



All Burma 

1890 

5,755,000 

1895 

6,507,000 

1905 

9,281,000 

1915 

10,404,000 

1925 

11,558,000 

1936 

12,188,000 

1941 

12,500,000 


The development of the rice industry in Burma on a large 
scale was due to three factors : (i) settled conditions created 
by British rule; (it) opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, 
which afforded a quicker and a cheaper voyage to Europe, 
thus raising the demand for Burma rice; (Hi) availability 
of cheap Indian labour on a large scale. The Civil War 
(1861-65) in the United States of America had greatly 
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the export of grain to the United Kingdom 
that'country. British millers and merchants quickly turned, 
therefore, to the supply from Burma, and made huge 
profits. 

As Burma began to develop into a great rice-field, the 
demand for Indian agricultural and port labour increased. 
Normally some 3 lakhs of Indians yearly entered the port of 
Rangoon alone. Most of them would stay for a couple of 
seasons, and then return home. They remitted their savings 
to India. In Money Orders alone each year about Rs 3J 
crores were thus transferred to India. In 1938-39, out of a 
total of 15,67,315 inland and foreign telegrams sent, the 
Indian share was 670,959, which meant a revenue of nearly 
Rs 6| lakhs out of a total of Rs 16| lakhs. In 1941, the 
Indian population in Burma, floating as well as permanent, 
numbered over 11 lakhs. 


Indian labour played an important role in the new 
economy of Burma. Burmese labour was not available in 
sufficiency, so that it was the definite policy of the 
Government to encourage Indian immigration in order to 
ensure the cultivation of land. The majority of immigrants 
hailing from Madras and Orissa, arrived in November and 
December, that is at the beginning of the harvest, lhey 
usually returned home during March-May when the harvest 
was over; but many remained. Indian labourers did 
transplanting and harvesting, particularly, in certain 
districts of Lower Burma; elsewhere the work was done by 
the Burmese themselves. Under the Burmese Kings 50,000 
•acres were under cultivation in Rangoon district. Under 
the British the figure rose to 443,000 acres in 1870-71 ; and 
in 1877-78 to 701,899 acres. The influx of Indian labour 
"was a severe headache to the City Fathers of Rangoon. It 
created problems of housing and sanitation. Scores of 
immigrants, and even of those permanently resident in 
Rangoon, lived in single-room tenements, while hundreds 
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„Jm he met in Goa. 

Throughout history Burma has been receiving colonists 
from India. Immigrants of the earlier ages were absorbed 
in the local population. The process is still going on. Nitikin,. 
a Russian merchant-traveller, mentions Burma (1470) and 
speaks of Pegu as a large port, inhabited principally by 

Indians who engaged in trade. 

From the seventeenth century onwards, the British h:id 
commercial contacts with Burma. Iheir recoids contain 
numerous references to Indians trading with Burma and 
residing in that country. During the period or the British 
Residency at the Burmese capital, from 1826 to 1840, large 
numbers of Indians resided in Rangoon and in Ava engaged 
in commerce and various professions. Some were appointed 
by the King to high offices of state. When after the First 
War, Arakan and Tenasserim became British possessions, 
many more Indians began to arrive in these conquei ed 
parts of Burma as government servants, as attached to the 
army, and as businessmen. 

The volume of Indian immigration before the middle of 
the nineteenth century, however, though continuous, was 
never on a very large scale compared to what it came to be 
from 1852 onwards. The British annexation of the province 
of Pegu and of all Upper Burma opened up a new chapter 
in the history of Indian immigration into Burma. Rangoon 
was a convenient and a safe port of entry into the country 
after the British had begun to develop Burma as one ot the 
provinces of their Indian Empire. Indians therefore acquired 
the right to reside in the country as sons of the soil. Man¬ 
power was badly needed as-skilled and unskilled workmen, 

(forks, teachers, engineers, etc. Large numbers of workers 
and helpers were required for the railways, riverine boats, 
post offices, mills, mines, oil-fir Lis, banks, shops, etc. India 
became the most convenient reservoir for this supply. On 
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of these workers came others whose services welej 
by both Europeans and Indians. These were 
domestics, laundrymen, cobblers, hotel-keepers and men 
of almost every profession followed in India. They entered 
Burma not as conquerors, but as the subjects of the British 
who badly needed their services to develop the country. 
There was no department of public service, police, military, 
or civil, without Indians. The highest posts of course were 
filled overwhelmingly by Britishers. Indians were valued 
because of their adaptability and dependability. They 
understood their British masters and their language. They 
knew the ins and outs of the British administrative methods 
current in India. 

Salaries and wages were higher in Burma than in India. 
Large numbers of Indians of the labouring classes, from 
Madras particularly, began to enter Burma. Prosperous 
Indian businessmen began to acquire landed property. In 
Rangoon particularly, but in other towns too, they built 
houses for residential and business purposes. Verily, Rangoon 
gradually came to have a population composed largely of 
Indians. The lion’s share in the profitable exploitation of 
Burma was indeed reaped by British capitalists; but Indian 
businessmen certainly came next. 

Indian immigrants were of three types: (i) permanent 
settlers who willingly or under pressure of circumstances 
made Burma their home; («) long-term settlers, such as 
Government servants, railway employees, traders, etc., who 
lor a retired file preferred India to Burma;'and (: in ) migrants 
who came seasonally for a fixed short period to do rice¬ 
planting during the rains, and again during the harvest in 

winter. 



Burma, before the Japanese occupation in 1942, stood 
fourth in the list of the world’s rice producing countries. 
In 1933-34 China produced 50 million tons of rice, India 40, 
Japan 13 and Burma 7$. Amonge, however. 
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but in the percentage. This was due to the cl 
political situation in the country. British policy was 
definitely now for Burmanization. The Indian was dis¬ 
couraged, and it was pointed out to him that he was not 
Burmese. The Indian himself realized that the Burman 
resented competition from him. Again, there were the anti- 
Indian riots of 1930 and 1938. Burmans" demanded self- 


government, and in 1937 Burma was separated from India. 
Certain restrictions also began to be placed upon Indians, 
so that many thought it wise to leave the country and settle 
in their own land. Since the recovery of Burma from the 
Japanese (1945) and the outbreak of widespread disorder 
after Independence (1948), the Burmese population in 
Rangoon has considerably increased. Many Indians have 
left Burma permanently and large numbers of Burma ns 
from the interior have migrated to Rangoon because of the 
insecurity to life and property in their old homes. 

In 1934, the total number of Indian labourers at the 
Rangoon docks was anything between 12 and 15 thousand. 
June to October was relatively the slack season, November 
to May the busy season. Virtually the whole of the fore¬ 
shore labourers were Indians. Also more than 50 per cent 
of those employed as stevedores’ labourers and cargo boat¬ 
men were Indians. They were recruited entirely from 
immigrant Indians. Shipping agents encouraged this 
immigration from India. The labourers usually worked tor 
two or three years, and after spending about six months in 
India, returned to Burma for work. 

What is called the ‘maistry system’ prevailed particularly 
in dock labour. It operates thus : Stevedores make their 
contracts for labour direct with Head Maistries. Head 
Maistries in turn distribute the work among Gang Maistries. 
Gang Maistries control and distribute wages to individual 
labourers. Alter the riots of 1930, wages were fixed at 
Re. 1/12/- per day. Settlements were made every two or three 
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between the Stevedore and the Head Mai^try^ 1 
Teen the Head Maistry and the Gang Maistry, and 
between the Gang Maistry and the labourer. Head Mais- 
tries normally got advances from the Stevedore once a 
month, but not more than 60 per cent of the full amount 
due. Maistries had every opportunity to take advantage 
of their position. They kept the wages of the labourer 
always in long arrears. Besides, the .Maistries did not pay 
the labourer the wages charged, but always retained a 
small margin for themselves. This indirect system of pay¬ 
ment suffered from grave abuses to the detriment of the 
labourer. 

In the old days, under the Burmese Kings, dock labour 
in Rangoon was largely Burmese. Business, however, was 
comparatively on a small scale. As the port of Rangoon 
developed after the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
there was greater demand for dock-labourers, Burmans 
were unable to meet the situation. Immigrant Indians had 
to be recruited- for the purpose. In course of time Burmese 
labour was completely replaced by Indian labour. During 
the third decade of the present century, Burmans desired to 
participate in dock labour, and ultimately a 50-50 Indian- 
Burmese basis was agreed to. But this arrangement did not 
work out satisfactorily. Employers preferred Indian labour 
because of its efficiency; so that, in actual practice, Indians 
enjoyed the monopoly in loading teak, salt, coal and metal¬ 
lic ores, while Burmans could best be utilized for loading 
r ’ce. Besides, the latter did not care to handle messy things 
like coal, salt, etc. the tonnage for rice, however, was lower, 
So that the financial returns weighed heavily in favour of the 
Indian. A comparative study of Indian and Burmese dock- 
abour reveals the following facts: For transplanting rice 
the Burman is as good as the Indian. However, at the docks, 
and in other spheres as to piece-work, the Burman is unable 
to earn as much as the Indian. It is sa ; d that he was apt to 
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> the public roads. The Indian population in Bi^rJ 
Continuously, and its rate of growth exceeded that of 
the Burmese population. Over 84 per cent ol the Indians 
were in Lower Burma. 


Table II 


GROWTH OF INDIAN POPULATION IN BURMA 



Burma’s Total 

Indians in 

Percentage of 


Population 

Burma 

Indian to total 
population 

1872 

2,747,148 

136,504 

69 

1881 

3,736,771 

243,123 

6*5 

1891 

8,098,014 

420,830 

5*4 

1901 

10,490,624 

564,263 

5*4 

1911 

12,115.217 

743,288 

6*1 

1921 

13,212,192 

887,077 

6*7 

1931 

14,667,146 

1,017,825 

6*9 

1941 

16,823,790 

Higher figure, but less percentage 

(The figures for 1872 and 

1881 are 

for Lower Burma 

ly; Upper Burma was then under the Burmese King). 


Table 

III 


INDIANS ENTERING BURMA AT THE PORTS 


Excess of incoming over 


Average 


outgoing 


annual excess 

1901-10 

304,000 


30,000 

1911-20 

467,000 


46,700 

1921-30 

481,000 


48.000 

1931-38 

198,000 


24,750 


In spite of the above figures, before the First World War 
it could not be said that the Burman and the Indian elements 
were in competition with one another. A decade later there 
was a definite change in the Burmese attitude. 1 he Indians 
also realized the new situation, so that the immigrant 
figures for 1931-38 fell considerably. 

In 1941 there were some 700 rice-mills in Burma, big 
and small. Up to the close of the nineteenth century rice¬ 
milling was almost entirely in British hands. But during the 
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(h century, and particularly since the termination" 
le War of 1914-18, Indians, Chinese and Burmans 
interested themselves in this industry and set up mills all 
along the main lines of the country’s communications, rail, 
road and river. India was Burma’s largest customer for 
rice; almost 50 per cent of Burma’s exported rice was taken 
by India. 

Before the Second World War, Burma was the largest 
exporter of teak. During the period 1931-38, she exported 
on the average 214,000 tons of teak yearly. Many Indians 
were engaged in the business as financiers, contractors, 
proprietors of saw-mills, agents and labourers. Indians 
also took part in the extraction of metallic and gem minerals. 
The rubies, sapphires and jades of Burma are supposed to 
be the best in the world. Petroleum is one of the most valu¬ 
able products of Burma. Compared to world output, it is 
certainly a very small quantity : in 1939 it was about 275 
million gallons. The Burma Oil Company, a Scottish 
concern, was the principal exploiter in this field ; but there 
were also the Nathsingh Oil Company and the Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Company, in both of which Indians had large 
interests. Indians were employed on a large scale in this 
industry, both at the wells as well as in the refineries. Almost 
the whole of Burma’s export of petroleum products came 
to India. In 1941, nearly 300 million gallons of crude oil 
Was produced from 4,400 wells. The export to India 
consisted of 60 million gallons of petrol and 140 million 
gallons of kerosene. 

Burma depended largely on Indian labour for her agri¬ 
culture and industries. It came almost entirely from South 
India under the ‘maistry’ system. The immigrant was 
willing because he received higher wages than in his own 
village. Then there were Acts protecting the labourer, 
such as the Factory Act and the Mines Act which related 
to safety, welfare and working hours ; and the Workmen’s 
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isation Act which referred to injuries that the labt 
it receive in the form of hurts and occupational 
diseases in the course of employment. There was also the 
Payment of Wages Act which provided for prompt payment 
of wages, and regulated fines and other deductions, thus 
protecting the labourer from the arbitrary actions of employ¬ 
ers. By the Constitution of separated Burma (1935), special 
representation was provided for labour in the House of 
Representatives which was the popular House. The follow¬ 
ing table of occupations by race shows the numerical 
position of Indians in 1931 : 




Table IV 

OCCUPATIONS BY RACE, 


I 


1931 


Exploitation of 

Total 

Burmese 

Animals and 



Vegetables 
Exploitation of 

4,321,356 4,094,240 

Minerals 

39,505 

20,037 

Industry 

664.376 

536,995 

Transport 

222,055 

108,390 

Trade 

557,248 

407,445 

Public Forces 
Public Adminis¬ 

30,816 

14,543 

tration 

Professions and 

44,867 

28,434 

Liberal Arts 

198,890 

182,812 

Private Income 

7,167 

4,310 

Domestic Service 
Minor Occupa¬ 

44,689 

17,575 

tions 

54,921 

24,401 

Beggars, Prisoners. 

21,828 

etc. 

25,147 


Indians 

Indo- 

Burmans 

Chinese 

Europeans 

and 

Eurasians 

176,208 

28,857 

21,436 

540 

14,752 

104,767 

99,530 

96,211 

13,995 

120 

5,702 

5,789 

12,249 

235 

3,878 

15,433 

3,260 

38,419 

89 

712 

1,369 

2,818 

1,466 

1,950 

12,822 

869 

572 

1,141 

10,418 

1,829 

24,326 

1,594 

370 

885 

1,490 

175 

1,724 

2,268 
456 | 
127 

26,427 

1,077 

2,615 

388 

2,221 

467 

593 

24 


Indians were prominent in the following professions, 
transport, industry, labour on roads and bridges etc., railway 
service, banking, insurance and exchange business, woik 
in hotels and cook-shops, the army and the police, the 
practice of medicine and domestic service. More than 83 
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^Indians in the various professions were not Bui 
K may be no^ed, however, that many Burma Indians 
were born in India because of parental choice. 



Table V 


INDIAN EARNERS IN BURMA : MALES (1931) 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled 
Agriculture, Fishing, Hunting 
Traders and Shop-Assistants . . 

Craftsmen 

Clerical 


206,555 

140,523 

82,549 

48,305 

20,032 


Total .. 530,874 


Rangoon being the great port of entry, it began to develop 
not only in its volume of trade but also as an Indian city. 
In 1931, about one-fifth of the Indian population in Burma 
was centred in Rangoon. The following table shows the 
changing position from 1872 to 1934: 

Table VI 

BURMESE AND INDIANS IN RANGOON 



Indians in 

Percentage to 

Burmese in 

Percentage 


Rangoon 

total 

Rangoon 

to total 

1872 

16,000 

16 

70,000 

70 

1881 

66,000 

44 

67,000 

50 

1891 

87.000 

48 

73,000 

40 

1901 

119,000 

48 

81,000 

33 

1911 

165,000 

56 

90,000 

31 

1921 

187,000 

55 

105,000 

31 

1931 

• 212,000 

53 

128,000 

32 


From about 1880 onwards Rangoon began to develop 
into an Indian city. Communication between Indian ports 
and Rangoon had been improved with more frequent sail¬ 
ings; also there was reduction in passenger fare. The 
Burmese population was not actually declining, but relative¬ 
ly diminishing. The Indian population increased at a high 
rate up to 1930. After this there was a decline, not in 
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tare accidents than the Indian, due to want 
ettae. Burmese labour is not as efficient as Indian labour 
when the work is dull and monotonous, or when heavy 
manual labour is involved, such as cutting earth, carrying 
heavy loads, etc. But when the work is intricate, the Burman 
understands it better. He can develop into a good mechanic, 
and aspires to become a skilled artisan. When, however, 
brawn is required or sustained labour, the Burman falls 
short. When both are working together, the Burman takes- 
it for granted that he should do the lighter work. The 
Burman can exert himself vigorously, but not for long: 
reaction soon floors him. The Burman wants more rest and 
higher wages. The Indian labourer from South India is 
willing to accept lower wages. He leaves his family in India, 
and so is satisfied with poor boarding and lodging arrange¬ 
ments. He saves money and sends it to his people in India. 
The Gang Maistry provides him with board at a contract 
rate — in this sphere too, the Maistry profits at the expense 
of the labourer. On the other hand, the Burman is a family 
man, and is not willing to live under crowded conditions. 
Again it is not his nature to save money. So long as funds 
are available, his standard of living is higher. He is handi¬ 
capped by having no Head Maistries possessing capital. 
Stevedores and shippers prefer Indian Maistries, since the 
latter can command capital, and finance their own Gang 
Maistries. 

Many Indian dock-labourers do part-time rickshaw¬ 
pulling when other employment is inadequate. In 1940 the 
sanctioned strength of rickshaw licences in Rangoon was 
2,500, while the number of licenced rickshaw-pullers was 
just over 10,000. Ricksha'w-pulling, which is almost entirely 
done by the Madrassi in Rangoon and in other towns of 
Burma, has brought the Indian into disrepute. Many who 
despise the profession, and with it the humble puller, are 
quite happy, however, to ride at his expense; but at the end 
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journey, when it is time to pay his fare, they trea^t 
"discourteously and unjustly. The Burman will not 
pull a rickshaw; he will ply the cycle-shaw. Even 
the down and out Chinese will not pull a rickshaw in 
Rangoon, although in China the rickshaw-puller is a fami¬ 
liar figure. It is the policy of the Municipal Corporation 
of Rangoon to reduce gradually the number of licences 
till rickshaw-pulling is abolished. This is a step in the right 
direction. Rickshaw-pulling by the Indian in Burma and 
in other foreign parts has certainly lowered Indian prestige 
in the estimation of others. 


Placed as the two countries were administratively, politi¬ 
cally and geographically, there was bound to be a close 
commercial link between the two. The following tables of 
trade between India and Burma, incomplete as they are, 
will show the importance of this link: 


Table VII 

EXPORT FROM BURMA, 1939-40 


Fish products 
Cereals: paddy, rice etc. 
Potatoes 
Beans 
Gram 
Pulse 
Tea 
Spices 
Tobacco 
Sesamum 
Turpentine 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Substances 
Paw Rubber 
Timber 

Hides 

Candles 

Kerosene 

Petroleum 


Total 

6,461 cwt. 
3,145,783 tons 
570,422 cwt. 
44,849 tons 
20,217 tons 
62,206 tons 
279,716 lb. 
50,689 cwt. 
2,518,123 lb. 

1,056 tons 
50,979 cwt. 

80,678 cwt. 
22,335,648 lb. 
518,810 cb. tons 

6.711 tons 
4,308,888 lb. 
140.478.979 gls. 
54,701,061 gls. ' 


India’s Share 

1.133 cwt. 
1,931,290 tons 
536,767 cwt. 
14,152 tons 
17,949 tons 
56,728 tons 
4,410 lb. 
23,537 cwt 
1,666,343 lb. 
593 tons 
50,819 cwt. 

52,621 cwt. 
7,495,577 lb. 
405,752 cb. 

tons 
1,027 tons 
2,905,532 lb. 
140,478,911 gls. 
54,700,891 gls. 
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it Sr Mineral Oils 
Paraffin Wax 
Lead 
Tin 

Hardware 

Gold 

♦Silver 
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Total 

7,936,363 gls. 
15,659,710 gls. 

56,218 tons 
1,566,298 cwt. 

5,809 cwt. 

Rs. 2*27 lakhs 
Rs. 0*04 lakhs 
Rs. 71-23 lakhs 


Table VIII 


IMPORTS INTO BURMA, 1939-40 


Butter 

Ghee 

Dry Fish 

Wheat 

Wheat Flour 

Truits 

Onions 

Sugar Confectionary .. 

Tea 

Spices 

Tobacco 

Oil-Seeds 

Ground-nut Oil 

Vegetable Oils 

Medicines 

Aniline Dyes 

Soaps, Cosmetics, etc,. . 

Morot Tyres & Tubes 

Paper 

Hides 

Textile Materials 
unprepared 
Yarn & Thread 
Cotton piece-goods 
Technical Textiles 
Apparel 
Footwear 

Blankets & Towels 
Gunny Bags etc. 

Coal & Coke 
Iron & Steel 
Hardware & Cutlery .. 
Provisons & Oilmen’s 
Stores 
Stationery 
Books 


Total 
6,280 cwt. 
15,181 cwt. 
175,533 cwt. 
3,268 tons 
30,823 tons 
Rs. 23*74 lakhs 
23,458 tons 
9,237 tons ' 
2,747,025 lb. 

18,899 tons 
17,387,386 lb. 

15,584 tons 
3,913,117 gls. 

424,669 gls. 

Rs. 23-19 lakhs 
325,177 lb. 

Rs. 25*82 lakhs 
No. 61,490 
3 i 0,30 i cwt. 
Rs. 11*75 lakhs 

6,735 cwt. 
23,650,950 lb. 
178,497,429 yds 
Rs. 16-45 lakhs 
Rs. 36*9 lakhs 
1,532,667 pairs 
Rs. 33*30 Jakhs 
No. 52,161,864 

354,216 tons 
74,378 tons 
Rs. 50*50 lakhs 

28,701 cwt. 
Rs. 9*16 lakhs 
Rs. 5*83 lakhs 



7,819,859 gls. 
15,645,421 gls. 
2,061 tons 
289,325 cwt. 
5,809 cwt. 
Rs. 2 lakhs 
Rs. 0*01 lakhs 
Rs. 65*17 lakhs 


India’s Share 
4,286 cwt. 

1 15,171 cwt. 
129,032 cwt. 

3,268 tons 
24,813 tons 
Rs. 11.69 lakhs 
23,457 tons 
1,302 tons 
2,652,724 lb. 

13,294 tons 
17,213,045 lb. 

15,580 tons 
3,911,743 gls. 
388,110 gls. 
Rs. 8.39 lakhs 
196,161 lb. 
Rs. 20*13 lakhs 
No. 19,871 

70,893 cwt. 
Rs. 10*04 lakhs 

6,203 cwt. 
18,183,467 lb. 
60,116,955 yds 
Rs. 10*85 lakhs 
Rs. 13*02 lakhs 
1,145,966 pairs 
Rs. 18*86 lakhs 
No. 50,901,180 
321,248 tons 
48,903 tons 
Rs. 15*18 lakhs 

22,397 cwt. 
Rs. 2*87 lakhs 
Rs. 2*96 lakhs 
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; ; -^glaBce at the above tables shows how closely 
economic interests of the two countries are. The total exports 
from Burma of all commodities during 1939-40 was worth 
over Rs. 54‘75 crores. Of this, India took about 60 per cent, 
Great Britain 13*4 per cent, Japan 4 per cent and Ceylon 
5’6 per cent. The imports in the same year amounted to 
over Rs. 25 crores. In<ija supplied 55, Great Britain 17 and 
Japan 8 per cent. Figures as to Balance of Trade are shown 
for four years in the table below : 

Table IX 

BALANCE OF TRADE WITH INDIA 

IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 

1935-36 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40- 

Exports to India 2764-90 2528-2 2528-03 3234-95 

Imports from India 995*59 1170*57 1121*99 1393*49 

With such extensive trade relations between the two 
neighbouring countries, Burma being administratively a 
part of India, the great port of Rangoon being within easy 
reach of Calcutta and Madras, and Indians playing so large 
a part in the commercial relations between the two countries, 
the immigration of Indians into Burma was bound to increase. 
For many generations Burmans did not show any parti¬ 
cular dislike for Indians. It is true, however, that the low 
standard of living of some Indians created a feeling of con¬ 
tempt in the Burmese mind. Burmans call Indians A alas. 
This term has been interpreted in two different ways, hu 
>n Burmese means to cross over ; and la is to come. So Rala 
ls one who has crossed over and come into the country, that 
,s > a foreigner. The other interpretation is that it is the 
Sanskrit Kula meaning clan or caste. Hence it is thought 
the term was applied to Indians since they observed caste. 
Ralas therefore would mean the caste people’. Most pro- 
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: simmy 


le first interpretation is the correct one. Kala simply 
means a foreigner. Europeans are often called by Burmans 
Kala phyu, i.e. white foreigners. The term Kala has 
indeed become in Burma a term of reproach and should 
be banned. When the Japanese were in occupation of the 
country from 1942 to 1945, they forbade the use of this 


term, substituting ‘Indos’. „ 

Intermarriages between Indian men and Burmese women 
took place frequently. The children of Hindus by Burmese 
women were brought up as Buddhists, so that no social 


problem was created thereby. The offspring of Mahomedans 
from Burmese mothers are called Zerabadis, and these are 
brought up as Mahomedans. In 1931 the ^erabadis in 
Burma numbered 125,262. The emergence of this new 
community roused fears in the Burmese mind. 

At the close of the First Great War, relations between the 
Burmans and the Indians in Burma began to be strained. 
The Burman was waking up from his long sleep. On rubbing 
his eyes open he found that his country was not only being 
ruled by distant foreigners, but that even subordinate posts 
in certain departments of the Government as well as in 
industrial and commercial firms were held by foreigners, 
and that largely by Indians. Turning to the money-producing 
business world he found that foreigners were amassing for¬ 
tunes. When he knocked at various doors for employment, 
he was generally repulsed on the ground that he lacked 
experience. When he tried to compete with foreigneis in 
business, he found it hopeless. Meanwhile the struggle lor 
•existence was becoming keener, the cost of living was rising 
and more and more Burmans were migrating to Rangoon 
and other towns for employment. Shippers and others, 
including Burmese capitalists, were not willing to employ 
them because the Indian labourer was known to be more 
efficient. The result was a violent outbreak of anti-Indian 


rioting (1930) in Rangoon. The poor Indian dock-labourer. 
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fstant, rickshaw-puller and conservancy wd 
\e the targets of attack. More than 120 of them were 
killed, and many more were wounded. For four days the 
authorities merely looked on, the object being to show favour 
to the Burman. Matters became so serious that in due course 
troops had to be called out. ‘During this period of four days’, 
says Professor Pearn, in his History of Rangoon, ‘the life of the 
city was held up; and public health was endangered because 
conservancy work was suspended, the Indian conservancy 
coolies having gone into hiding. Scandalous to relate, 
although at least 120 deaths occurred, not a man was con¬ 
victed, not a man was even brought to trial for his part 
in this affair: such was the complete breakdown of the sys¬ 
tem of law and order.’ Even police officers who had openly 
sided with the rioters were not brought to book. A number of 
Indian constables resigned in protest. When an Indian 
police officer was courageous enough to give the correct 
statement of facts before an enquiry committee, he was 
labelled hostile and became a marked man. The life of the 
poor Indian labourer was counted cheap by the bureaucracy. 
Soon after, Burmese convicts in the Rangoon Central Jail 
rose against their officers and made murderous attacks upon 
them. Now the jailers and the warders were largely Indians. 
The Indian Military Police had to be called in, and several 
convicts were shot down before the situation could be 
brought under control. 

In 1938 an anti-Muslim riot took place in Rangoon and 
certain other towns. The Burmese mind had for some time 
been agitated at the growing population of %erabadis in the 
country. Again, there were Indian Mahomedans, who while 
having their own wives in India, were in the habit of co¬ 
habiting with Burmese women in Burma. Marriage to the 
Burmese Buddhist is not a sacrament; it is just a civil con¬ 
tract. According to the Burmese Buddhist law and practice, 
a man and a woman publicly living together, without having 
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^ough a marriage ceremony, are recognized 
^and wife. The Mahomedan, however, did not 
upon his Burmese Svife’ as a legal wife J by Muslim law 
property could not descend to her or to her children, 
since no marriage was performed according to Muslim law. 
His property went to his Indian wife and to her children. 
To rectify matters, the Burmese legislature passed a law 
recognizing such Burmese women to be wives in law, they 
and their children having the right to inherit property as such. 
These mixed marriages were mainly the result of the great 


disparity in the population of Indian males and Indian 
females in Burma. The following table of figures for 1931 
refers to the city of Rangoon for all races, and to the country 
as a whole for Indians alone: 


Table X 

MALES AND FEMALES IN RANGOON I 1931 


Indians 

Burmese races 

Chinese 

I ndo-Burmans 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Others 

Indians in Burma 


Total 

Males 

212,929 

171,714 

127,582 

63,984 

30,626 

19,919 

12,560 

6,125 

4,426 

2,895 

9.977 

5,071 

2,315 

1,356 


733,911 


Females 

Females 
for 100 
IVJales 

41,215 

24 

63,598 

99 

10,707 

54 

6,436 

103 

1,531 

4,906 

53 

97 

960 

71 

283,914 

38 


The following are two literacy tables for males and 
females. It may be noted that Burmese literacy as seen in the 
tables below is largely unreal. Every Burmese Buddhist boy 
must attend a monastic school where he learns to read and 
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, filter leaving school, the education of the vast 



continued, so that the boy as he grows up forgets 
what he has learnt and lapses into illiteracy. 


Table XI 

LITERACY BY RACES, 1931 


(a) Males 


Race 

Total 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Literate 





in English 

All Races 

7,480,867 

3,635,790 

3,844,886 

130,976 



(49%) 


(1-9%) 

Burmese 

4,202,079 

2,601,198 

1,600,881 

51,202 

Other indigenous races 

2,307,725 

690,348 

1,617,377 

16,679 

Chinese 

127,049 

52,173 

74,876 

5,018 

Indians 

733,911 

245,954 

487,957 

37,936 

Indo-Burmans 

182,166 

29,956 

60,351 

5,521 

Others 

33,890 

16,161 

3,444 

14,629 


(b) Females 



Ail Races 

7,166,821 

1,010,298 

6.156,523 

30,714 



(14%) 


(0'4%) 

Burmese 

4,393,952 

793,514 

3,600,438 

8,910 

Other indigenous races 

2,316,266 

158,978 

2,157,477 

5,531 

Chinese 

66,545 

9,545 

57,000 

936 

Indians 

283,914 

23,684 

260,230 

4,529 

Indo-Burmans 

91,859 

13,737 

78,122 

659 

Others 

14,285 

11,029 

3,256 

10,149 


While matters pertaining to Burmese wives of foreigners, 
etc., were agitating the Burmese mind, an Indian Maho- 
medan had a book republished in which some sort ol a 
critical attack was made upon Buddhism. The result was 
a serious riot with hundreds of casualties, incendiarism and 
looting. But it was merely a religio-communal outbreak: 
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Nbi^ ^njslim Indians were not molested. But there 
doubt that illfeeling against the Indian was growing in the 
Burmese mind. It was really the anti-foreign feeling of the 
awakening Burman. The Indian became the target since 
he was to be seen everywhere more than any other foreigner. 
The Indian again had not the same power of resistance, 
since in his own country he was tied; down. He could 
be more safely and easily attacked, because his British 
protectors in' Burma were not seriously interested in 
protecting him. The British bureaucracy in Burma was 
following a definite pro-Burmese line coupled with an anti- 
Indian policy. It was hostile to Indians because of the 
national demand for independence in India. The bureau¬ 
cracy was making strenuous efforts to separate the Burmans 
from the Indians so as to save the former from tne infection 
of the spirit of independence. This policy of favouritism 
greatly increased indiscipline in public places among tne 
lower class Burmans in particular. 

These trends continued to fan Burmese illfeeling towards 
Indians. They came to be regarded as being principally 
responsible for the economic woes of the Burmans. It was 
the Indian shopkeeper who obstructed the Burmese small 
dealer. It was the Indian labourer who came in the way of 
the Burmese labourer. But there were many Burmese women 
who very ably did business, holding their own against 
Indian and other foreign merchants. Besides this lUteclmg, 
there was a definite fear among Burmans that it ucian 
immigration was allowed its free course, the Bui mans as a 
race and as a nation would perish. They would be swamped 
out of existence. This feeling, together with the rise of a 
new nationalism in the country, produced the deman for 
separation from India. The British conceded it, an in 

Burma became a separate unit directly under the down. 

Burmans had played the most prominent part in the riots 
of 1930 and 1938. \s a result, farsighted men became 
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hisive of a looming danger to the foundations fef 
social life of Burma. During the same period economic 
depression produced a feeling of insecurity. Also the rapid 
growth in the indebtedness of the Burmese cultivator, the 
large-scale alienation of land particularly in Lower Burma, 
and the rise of a strong feeling of nationalism coupled with 
hatred for foreigners, brought into prominence the problem 
of the immigration and employment of Indians in the 
country. 

The Riot Enquiry Committee (1938) in its report put 
forward a strong plea for the re-examination of the Indian 
question. It suggested that a vigorous attempt should be 
made by a thorough and scientific enquiry ‘to ascertain 
whether economic problems do exist to which the presence 
in Burma of a great and active population of Indian British 
subjects are supposed to have given rise; and if so what 
they are. It should be made known upon authority that 
cannot be impeached, whether and to what extent the 
legitimate claims and interests of the two races in Burma 
do, in fact, conflict; and if it should be that a conflict 
does exist, by what policies and means the cause of that 
conflict may best be removed or lessened without injustice 
to each community, and recognizing the rights oi both. 1 

In response to this recommendation, the Government of 
Burma appointed in July 1939 Mr. A. Baxter as Commis¬ 
sioner ‘to examine the question of Indian immigration 
into Burma’. After a detailed study of the subject with 
the help of two assessors, one an Indian and the other a 
Burman, the Commissioner issued his report in 1940, and 
made his recommendations. He was of the opinion that 
the danger of Indian immigration to Burmans had been 
highly exaggerated, but that the immigration of unskilled 
labour should be restricted and kept under observation. 
Ihe following extracts from his report are both interesting 
•and illuminating: 
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evidence which has been presented to me n 
this enquiry reveals the existence of a compara¬ 
tively large number of elements in the mental climate ol 
Burma which have favoured the growth ol opposition to the 
immigrant Indian. Some of these elements are without 
substance, some have a natural origin and others are related 
to the newly acquired political status ol Burma. There is 
undoubtedly a widespread but erroneous view in Burma 
of the dangers of ever-increasing immigration of large 
numbers of Indians into their country. The experience of 
the last century is sufficient to refute this belief. Dui ing the 
whole of the period, when Burma shared a unitary government 
with the rest of India, there were no restrictions of any kind 
on the movement of Indians into Burma other than those 
imposed by the chances of employment; but there was 
at no time any tendency to swamp the people of the country 
by waves of immigrants. Moreover, this apparent condition 
of equilibrium has been maintained in spite of the striking 
differences of the density of population of the two countries. 
Burma is still an underpopulated and undeveloped country, 
in the sense that the present population falls short of the 
optimum density which would make possible the economic 
provision of an extended system of roads and railways, social 
amenities such as are associated with a system of compul¬ 
sory education, State health services, etc. and the minimum 
requirements for the development of industry. India by way 
of contrast has long reached the condition of serious over¬ 
population in parts of Madras and Bengal, and would ob¬ 
viously have favoured immigration on a considerably laigei 
scale many years ago, if this had in fact provided any possi¬ 
bilities of a solution of their population problems. It should 
be much more widely known in Burma thai the immigra¬ 
tion of Indians overseas has never and can never play any 
significant part in the solution of India’s population problem. 
The whole of the Indians now settled and employed in 
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ihe African territories, Malaya and Burma ard 
ie average annual increase of population in India, 
and therefore the fear that Burma may be used as a kind of 
safety-valve for a growing Indian population appears to be 


without foundation. 

Even more important, however, for the encouragement of 
anti-Indian feeling has been the anomalous composition of 
the population of Rangoon, the capital city of Burma and 
its adjacent districts. The growth of nationalist feeling in 
any country tends to reach its highest pitch and its most 
articulate expression in the life of the capital city which is 
at the same time the headquarters of the administration as 
well as thq centre of the largest and most influential commer¬ 
cial firms. Rangoon is itself largely an Indian town, as much 
as 53 per cent of its population being of Indian origin at the 
time of the 1931 census. Through eye and ear the Bunnan 
is continuously and acutely made aware of the alien control 
of the business activities of the country, of the steady in¬ 
filtration of immigrant workers who provide the great bulk 
of the unskilled labour employed in Burma’s dominant port 
and of the presence in the capital of a large army of semi- 
educated shop-assistants and subordinate clerical employees. 


It is significant also in this connexion that in Government 
Offices and in the Burma Railways the majority ol the sub¬ 
ordinate posts are held by Indians. Rangoon in spite of being 
the capital city, is an essentially Indian town and therefore 
tends to give an exaggerated impression of the degree of 
infiltration of Indians into the country as a whole. 

At the present time the only overt demand for the control 
and restriction of Indian immigration has been aimed at the 
limitation of the employment of Indian unskilled labour, 


though it would not on that account be correct to suppose 
that there is no sentiment in favour of the restriction of other 
categories of Indian immigrant workers such as those en¬ 
gaged in semi-skilled and clerical occupations. I have been 
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:d from time to time by the fact that there is a* 
ins, particularly those of the younger generation, a 
deep-rooted sense of frustration; the feeling that the Indian 
will continue his steady movement of infiltration into the 
country, that he will continue to expand his interests in trade 
and commerce, and that for an indefinite time; whenever 
vacancies occur even in such subordinate offices as those 
of the clerical establishments and similar posts for which 
Burmans arc qualified and available, Indians will continue 
to be recruited ... It has repeatedly been represented in 
evidence that whenever a vacancy occurs “there is always an 
Indian round the corner waiting to step into it”, and even 
with regard to new developments it is pointed out that 
Indians give advance information to their fellow countrymen 
and work them into posts . . . The qualities of the 
Indian worker, such as his frugality, his docility, his greater 
capacity for prolonged labour, the additional efforts he will 
make in working very longhours for additional remuneration, 
always make him appear a serious competitor to the Burman, 
while as a petty trader and small money-lender the Indian 
would seem to have an inborn capacity which brings him 
rewards that the Burman rarely attains . . .’ 

The Indian immigration into Burma was regulated by 
Section 138 of the Government of Burma Act of 1935, and 
the Order-in-Council based upon it known as the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma (Immigration) Order, 1937. According to 
these instruments no new restrictions were to be placed 
upon Indian immigration for a period of three years alter 
Burma’s separation from India, or, ‘until twelve months 
have elapsed from the giving, by the Governor of Burma 
to the Governor-General of India, of notice to terminate 
the operation of this Order whichever is the longer period.’ 
The Government of Burma Act thus having envisaged the 
necessity of regulating or restricting in some measure Indian 
immigration into Burma, Mr. Baxter in his recommenda- 
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AtradjeTt clear that ‘there is in fact no parallel in the modem 
.world to the present position of Burma vis-a-vis the problem 
of immigration from India. In this country for generations 
Burmans and Indians have grown up side by side, joint 
contributors to a progressive economic development but 
associated primarily by historic accident of a joint control 
exercised by a British administration. In this way some 
Indian families have come to settle and reside permanently 
in Burma, some have contributed their labour in spells of 
two or three years at a time, and some have moved back¬ 
wards and forwards for seasonal employment, but they have 
all lived and worked under a common system of social and 
legal administration shared with the people of the country. 
Although the political separation of Burma from India may 
seem to have changed the status of these Indian workers to 
something resembling that of ‘foreign workers’, it would 
neither be in the true interests of Burma nor just to the Indian 
workers to treat this immigration problem as though it were 
strictly analogous to the problems of countries which legis¬ 
late for immigrants coming great distances, usually from 
other continents, with a view to permanent settlement or 
to those of countries which recruit labour at certain seasons 
of the year through movements across land frontiers. There 
are clearly very great differences in the status of various 
categories of Indian workers in Burma which would have to 
be recognized in any settlement of the immigration problem.’ 

Mr. Baxter made the following recommendations : (1) 
From a date to be agreed upon, Indian nationals who enter 
Burma be registered. (2) Indians born and brought up in 
Burma having made Burma their home should be entitled 
to a Burma domicile. (3) Indians who had worked in Burma 
for at least five years (immediately before a date to be speci¬ 
fied) be regarded as privileged immigrants. (4) At an early 
date an Immigration Agreement be concluded with the 
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Vment of India. (5) Compulsory registration 
ciljeel labour be introduced in the port of Rangoon. 
Closely following upon Mr. Baxter’s recommendations, 
the Government of (separated) Burma, under Premier U 
Saw, concluded with the Governor-General of India, in 1941, 
an agreement imposing severe restrictions upon the immi¬ 
gration of Indians. The agreement provided for passports, 
passport visas, immigration permits, penalties for unlawful 
entry or unlawful residence in Burma, a literacy test, regis¬ 
tration of Indians resident in Burma, etc. The fee fixed for a 
permit to entitle an Indian immigrant to remain in Burma 
for an indefinite period was Rs. 500. Indians who were in 
Burma on 15th July 1941, it was agreed, were entitled to 
remain in Burma indefinitely. Indians in Burma, as well as 
their compatriots in India, resented this agreement and pro¬ 
nounced it dishonourable. Before, however, the new rules 
could be brought into force, the Japanese invaded Burma 


and occupied it (1952). 

Many Indians doing business in Burma had become rich, 
and owned large properties. In 1931, the percentage of 
taxes paid by Indians to the Municipal Corporation ol 
Rangoon was 55*5 as compared to 11 *2 by Burmans, 15*3 
by Europeans and Eurasians, and 1 8 by others. The annual 
assessable value of the city in 1941-42 was three crores of 
rupees. Feeling secure that Burma was a part of India, and 
would continue to be so, as under the British, many Indians 
bought agricultural lands because of large profits deiived 
from rice export. Agriculture developed particularly in the 
Irrawaddy Delta. Much waste land was brought under culti¬ 
vation, and the Delta became the most densely populated 
part of the country. Indian labour had played an impor¬ 
tant part in this transformation; but it was the enterprise ol 
Burmese immigrants from Upper into Lower Burma which 
had to a major extent effected this development. I hese 
Burmans, however, lacked capital. The South Indian 
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, money-lender and banker, came forward t 
Inoney on mortgage of land. Many wealthy Burmans 
also invested their money in the same manner and on similar 
terms. The result was that on failure of the cultivator to pay 
his debt, much land passed into the hands of money-lenders 
who were non-agriculturists. In 1939, out of over 11^ million 
acres of agricultural land in Lower Burma, almost 4i million 
acres came to be owned by non-resident non-agriculturists. 
Since a majority of such owners were Indians, a serious prob¬ 
lem was created. A large class of landless Burmese culti¬ 
vators was brought into being. The Indian money-lender 
indeed performed useful service towards the Government 
which collected taxes from cultivators in cash, and as the 


supplier of capital, he also contributed solidly towards the 
development of land. Yet the situation was dangerous. 
Discontent was developing among those who had become 
landless. It was the problem, however, of Lower Burma, 
not so much of Upper Burma. 

The Burmese Legislature in 1938 tried to remedy the 
situation by passing a Tenancy Act. The object was to fix 
fair rents. In 1940 the Land Purchase Act was passed which 
enabled the Burmese Government to purchase land for dis¬ 
tribution among landless cultivators. Indians resented these 
measures and looked upon them as anti-Indian. Agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness amounted to about £50 million, almost 
one-half of cultivated land having passed to mortgagee 
money-lenders, hence legislation was necessary to remedy 
the evil at least in some degree. 

A general feeling was created in the Burmese mind that 
the Indian must be excluded. The feeling was natural , 
hut how to carry it out was the problem ; and, above all, 
t'VQuld the economy of the country be able to stand 
th e strain with the Indian eliminated ? What had grown 
U P hy a gradual process could not be suddenly up- 
looted without doing violence to the established order in 
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id. In 1942, however, it was the invasion 
try by the Japanese that brought about an exodus 
from Burma of nearly four lakhs of Indians. But at the close 
of the war large numbers of Indians returned to Burma, and 
even during the war many Indians from Japanese occupied 
territories in South-Eastern Asia, came £nd settled in 
Burma. 

Burmans often overlook the fact that though Indians 
did make money in Burma, and some of the richest people 
in the country were Indians, they were not unmindful of 
the welfare of the country. Indians contributed freely 
towards the development of the country. The Rangoon 
University Endowment Fund amounted to about Rs. 50 
lakhs. Of this amount it would not be surprising if one-lialf 
or more was contributed by Indians. The South Indian 
Chettiyars endowed a. Chair of Commerce. Raja Rama- 
natha Reddiar presented the University with an excellent 
library building. Indians have established charitable dis¬ 
pensaries and hospitals in the country, meant for all irrespec¬ 
tive of community. The majority of patients at these centres 
are the indigenous people of the country. The Rama 
Krishna Hospital in Rangoon is very efficiently run by 
Indians. Conservancy work in. Rangoon as well as in other 
towns was, and largely still is, in the hands of Indians. Upon 
the efficient handling of this work depends the health of the 
community. It is indeed for Burmans to man all the services 
in their own country, and not to look to foreigners to keep 
their homes and streets clean. The Burman, however, is not 
inclined to discharge this all-important duty, although he 
is not quite unwilling to engage in dry conservancy work. 
Burmans should also be prepared to work as washermen, 
cobblers, etc., and not expect foreigners only to engage in 
these professions. The University of Rangoon is now more 
than thirty years old, but it cannot function without Indian 
professors and lecturers. There are other departments of 
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1 which the Indian plays so large a part that it 
suddenly to dispense with him. 

With the development of self-governing institutions and 
the policy of Burmanization, the balance began to tilt heavily 
in favour of the Burman in respect of Government posts. 
In 1939, out of 603 Class I posts, 403 were held by Britishers 
and 200 by non-Europeans, few indeed being held by 
Indians. Deliberate attempts were successfully made by the 
authorities concerned to prevent Indians from getting into 
the Class I Civil Service. Brilliant Indian candidates, who 
had come up high, or even topped the list in competitive 
examinations, were disqualified on some excuse or other. 
In Class II Services, out of a total of 827 officers, 500 were 
Burmese, 195 Anglo-Burmese and 132 Indians. As to the 
subordinate staff, in certain departments, such as Finance, 
Revenue, Accounts, etc., Indians held the field, and even 
after independence it was found difficult to do without 
them. It is the outlook of the Republican Government of 
Burma, as well as of Burmans generally, that all the higher 
and lower civil and secretarial posts should be manned by 
their own nationals. The Indian is to be cither eliminated, 
or, nationalized, provided he is willing and can qualify. Such 
a development was bound to come, for Burma is not India, 
and Burmans are not Indians. It has, however, placed 
thousands of Indians in Burma in a very difficult position. 
They had always looked upon Burma as a part of India and 
of the British Empire. Overnight, on 4th January 1948, these 
Indians found themselves to be foreigners, even though 
they were born and bred in Burma and had never 
been in India. Many of them possess large interests in 
Burma, and property, movable and immovable. 
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Chapter IV 

NATIONAL AWAKENING 

The Indians, the Chinese and the Jews are ancient nations. 
Territorial and political fragmentation, and even subjection 
of the country to the foreigner has not destroyed their nation¬ 
hood. They still have their own culture, history and litera¬ 
ture. They are showing signs of rejuvenation.' In the modern 
age their nationalism has taken distinctly a political and a 
•democratic turn. After lagging behind for centuries, they 
have awakened from their slumber, and are showing signs 
of life. The Burmese people, too, are not quite a new nation. 
Their national history is at lcast900years old. They produced 
kings who were fired with the ambition to unify the country : 
such were Anawrahta (1044-77), Bayinnaung (1551-81) and 
Alaungpaya (1752-60). Burmans have played the dominant 
part in the history of the country and in the development of 
Burmese culture. With the exception of the Mons (Tala- 
ings), the Burmans were the most advanced people cultural¬ 
ly in the country. Burmese nationalism was bound up with 
Buddhism and allegiance to their kings who were the cham¬ 
pions of Buddhism and great patrons of the Buddhist Sangha. 
In Burma too, in this new age, nationalism has taken a new 
turn. The ideas of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, 
of Democracy and the Rule of Law have found entrance 
into Burma and created a new awakening. Still, modern 
Burmans are proud of their kings of old who had distinguished 
themselves as soldiers, administrators and defenders of the 
faith. 

The new nationalism of Burma is a direct result of modern 
forces operating from various directions. It, however, has 
come to the surface only in the present century. The British 
connexion, the new education, world forces and the link 
with India are the outstanding influences which have brought 
about the new awakening. Indians and Burmans were both 
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of the British. It was in India that elements 
Nationalism began to manifest themselves before the 
close of the nineteenth century. Thinkers, leaders and men 
of action arose in India. What Indians thought ‘today’ the 
Burmans thought the day following. Burmans were the 
political pupils of Indians. It was not till recently that 
Burmese leadership asserted itself in the cause of the eman¬ 
cipation of their country from foreign rule. Undoubtedly* 
Indian influences, through the Indian National Congress, 
the press, the platform and in various other ways, left a 
deep mark upon Burmans and upon Burma. The two 
countries had one administration and Indians were to be 
found all over Burma. Representatives of Burma sat on the 
Central Legislature of India at Delhi. Indian leaders 
periodically visited Burma. Indian newspapers and other 
publications lound circulation in Burma. When the Indian 
National Congress challenged the British control over the 
sub-continent of India, intelligent Burmans keenly and sym¬ 
pathetically followed the developments. 

Burma being a province of India, a branch of the Indian 
National Congress was established in the country. This 
brought into existence a number of Burmese leaders who 
were Congress-minded and who took an intelligent interest 
in political developments in India. It was this school of 
Burmese politics that played an important part in public 
affairs, and came forward as critics of the foreign govern¬ 
ment. Burmese representatives attended the periodical 
meetings of the Indian National Congress, and realized that 
the political emancipation of Burma was bound up with 
the success of the Congress in India. Still Burmese national- 
ism was distinct from Indian nationalism. Although the 
British have drunk deeply of Hellenic and Roman culture, 
Antons are neither Greeks nor Romans. So likewise, though 
the Burmese people have India as their great source of 
inspiration, Burmese nationalism has always stood distinct 
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^Indian nationalism. Burmans are not Indians^ 
icial union of Burma with India did not alter this 
historical fact. 

As in India, so in Burma, the victory of Japan over 
gigantic Russia in 1905 sent a thrill of amazement, delight 
and hope through the hearts of these subject peoples. If 
Japan could make such great progress, why not India? 
Nationalism was stimulated and the desire to be self-govern¬ 
ing and free. The War of 1914-18 was a further stimulant. 
Though Germany was ultimately vanquished, Indians 
learnt that Great Britain was not the mightiest power, and 
that single-handed she could scarcely have defeated Ger¬ 
many. Burmaris did not play the same part in this war as 
did the Indians; still Burma was a part of India and was 
influenced thereby. President Wilson proclaimed his Four¬ 
teen Points and broadcasted the principles of self-deter¬ 
mination and democracy. This roused interest and hope in 
Indian as well as Burmese hearts. The two nationalisms 
were moving in two separate but friendly channels. The 
British rulers, realizing the danger to the integrity ol their 
empire, made all-out attempts to keep the two apart. World 
movements were, however, too strong for their methods. 

After the conquest of Upper Burma by the British in 1885, 
it took about five years for the new rulers to pacify the coun¬ 
try. As the British saw it, the disturbances were caused by 
dacoits and gangsters. It is true that dacoit gangs were an 
institution in Upper Burma, and princes who desired to 
usurp the throne were in the habit of making alliances with 
gangster chief's. Modern nationalist Burmese opinion, how¬ 
ever, is at variance with this view. Burmans now proclaim 
that the people were behind these guerilla bands who fought 
the British as patriots; also that when the British established 
peace in the country, it was merely a truce. There were 
indeed those who resisted the British as royalists and pat¬ 
riots; but on the whole, the British, during this period of 
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rs (1885-90) were engaged in crushing robber 
5ften posed as patriots. The trouble was confined to 
Upper Burma. National awakening in Burma belongs to 
the twentieth century. 

The first organized association founded in 1908 by 
the Burmans on modern lines was the Young Men’s Bud¬ 
dhist Association, in imitation of the Y.M.C.A. The object 
was not politics but social service. Up to 1897 there were 
no representative institutions associated with the provincial 
government of Burma. Right up to 1897 the law-making 
body for Burma was in India. By the India Council Act 
•of 1892, the number of legislative councils in India was 
increased; also an indirect form of electing members was 
introduced. But Burma was not represented in any of these 
•councils. In 1897 Burma was constituted into a Lieute¬ 
nant-Governorship and received a Legislative Council 
consisting of nominated members. In 1909,. when the 
Morley-Minto reforms were granted, the membership of 
the Burma Council was increased to seventeen. In 1915 the 
number was further increased to thirty. But the Council 
was merely a debating society, and the majority of the mem¬ 
bers were officials and Europeans. In spite of the inade¬ 
quacy of these reforms, they did give an opportunity, to 
Burmans as well as Indians, to criticize the Government 
and thus take part in the field of politics. 

Political consciousness in Burma was not publicly ex¬ 
pressed till 1917 during the course of the Great War, when 
the British announced that their policy was ‘the progressive 
realization of self-government for India’. The British 
'Government did not wish to apply the new reforms to Burma, 
°n the ground that Burmans were not politically advanced 
enough, and that Burma was not India. This put the 
Burmese leaders on their mettle. When Montagu, the then 
^ rotary of State for India came on a visit to India, four 
Burmese leaders, including U May Oung and U Hpay, 
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ted the Burmese case to him. They claimed 
Burma was advanced enough for the new reforms and 
should not be left out. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report,, 
however, did not include Burma in the proposals for the 
new constitution, and gave the following reasons for such 
a conclusion : ‘Our reasons are that Burma is not India. 
Its people belong to another race in another stage of political 
development, and its problems are altogether different. 
For instance, the application to Burma of the general prin¬ 
ciples of throwing open the public sendees more widely 
to Indians would only mean the replacement of one alien 
bureaucracy by another. The desire for elective institutions 
has not developed in Burma; the provincial legislative 
council, as constituted under the Morley-Minto Scheme, 
has no Burma-elected element ; and the way is open for a 
different line of development . . . When our proposals are 
published there will be opportunity for the Government 
and people of Burma to say how far they regard them as 
applicable to their case. We, therefore, set aside the problem 
of Burma’s political evolution for separate and future con¬ 
sideration.’ 

The Young Men’s Buddhist Association now turned to 
politics, and decided to send a deputation to England to 
urge His Majesty’s Government to make the Reforms appli¬ 
cable to Burma. Some members of the Y.M.B.A. organized 
the 'Younger Party’ and sent another deputation to England 
to demand for Burma reforms of an even more advanced 
nature than those proposed for India. Later this \ oungci 
Party called itself the General Council of Burmese Associa¬ 


tions (G.G.B.A.). 

In 1922 the British agreed to apply the new Indian re¬ 
forms to Burma also. I here was now a split in the l^nks 
of the G.C.B.A. Under the leadership of U Chit Hlaing, 
one branch of the party decided to boycott the dyarchical 
reforms, stigmatizing them as inadequate and unreal, jfnis 
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:ld to the view of the Indian National Go 
hived its inspiration therefrom. The other group 
agreed to work the reforms and called itself the ‘21 Party’, 
later known as the People’s Party. These two parties may 
be said to be respectively what Congressmen and Liberals 
were in India. 

The Chit Hlaing faction of G.C.B.A., also called the 
Wunthanus, like the Indian National Congress boycotted the 
Whyte Committee, but the British stuck to their new pro¬ 
gramme, constituted Burma into a Governor’s province in 
1923, and enlarged the Legislative Council. Burmese legislators 
now also sat in the Central Legislature at New Delhi. After 
the inauguration of the Mont-Ford reforms, the Wunthanus 
continued to carry on extensive anti-government propaganda. 
They organized associations in villages and districts, and 
like the Indian National Congress, preached boycott ol the 
Reforms, non-payment of taxes and boycott of Government 
officials and non- Wunthanus. In 1924, as a result of clashes 
between the police and the Wunthanus, particularly in 
Mandalay, the Government declared all Wunthanu associa¬ 
tions to be unlawful. The party, however, continued to 
function as best as it could, and stood for non-separation 
from India. On the other hand, the People’s Party decided 
to work the Reforms, accepted Ministerships and declared 
for the total separation of Burma from India. Pongyies, i.e. 
Buddhist monks, also got interested in politics, and many 
of them associated themselves with the parties of their choice. 
In India, the Indian National Congress has, from the very 
start (1885), consistently maintained its position as the only 
a nd supreme national organization of the country, a position 
which has remained unchallenged up to the present time, 
it has also continued to produce outstanding leaders ol high 
naoral calibre who are respected the world over. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in Burma the G.C.B.A. failed to maintain unity, 
nor was the country able to produce leaders of outstanding 
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Jtity. On the contrary, quarrels for leadership 
^^nd by 1930 it was split up into three G.C.B.A’s under 
three different leaders, U Chit Hlaing, U Su and U Soe 
Thein. All three, however, stood for the same policy, namely 


boycott of the Reforms. 

When the Simon Commission visited Burma in 1929, the 
Burmese Legislative Council elected a ‘Co-operating Com¬ 
mittee’ consisting of seven non-official member's. I he major¬ 
ity of the members of the Council were in favour ol the 
separation of Burma from India. I he Committee herd the 
same view. ‘We hold’, the report of the Committee says, 
‘that the first step towards the attainment of full responsible 
government in Burma is the separation of Burma from the 
rest of British India . . . Burma’s political connexion with 
India is wholly arbitrary and unnatural. It was established 
by the British rulers of India by force of arms and is being 
maintained for the sake of administrative convenience. 
It is not an association of two peoples having natural affi¬ 
nities tending towards union. It is neither a combination 
of two willing partners. In all essential features of coipoiate 
life Burma widely differs from India. There is nothing in 
common between the two peoples except their common 
allegiance to His Majesty the King Emperor which need 
not necessarily place one under the political tutelage ol 
the other. Besides, Burma’s political subservience to India 
has seriously jeopardized her financial and economic interests 
and even threatens to denationalize her. 

‘Financially, Burma’s connexion with India has inevi¬ 
tably placed her within the orbit of the Meston Settlement, 
with the result that she has to surrender about 50 per cent 
of her revenues, i.e. those collected under the Central 
heads, to the Government of India and is left with an income 
which is hardly sufficient to meet her increasing nee s. 

‘It will thus be seen that Burma’s political connexion with 
India cannot be justified on any grounds that count in the 
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if nations. We, therefore, strongly and unj 
recommend that Burma be immediately separated 
from British India.’ 

The Simon Commission thoroughly agreed with the 
separatist doctrine, and in its report made a definite re¬ 
commendation thereto : ‘There is, however, one province, 
today an integral part of British India, which should, we 
think, be definitely excluded from the new polity, and that 
is Burma. As the Montagu-Chelmsford Report pointed out 
■“Burma is not India”. Its inclusion in India is an historical 
accident. We think that, when an endeavour is being made 
to lay down broad lines of advance towards an ultimate 
goal, the opportunity should be taken to break a union 
which does not rest on common interests.’ 

The Commission recommended that ‘separation should 
be effected forthwith on the practical ground that no 
advantage seems likely to accrue from postponement of a 
decision to a future date.’ ‘The constitutional difficulties,’ 
the Report continues, ‘of securing Burman participation in 
the Central Government of India are not prospective but 
actual. They will grow with every advance in the Indian 
Constitution and will prejudicially affect not Burma only 
but India itself. - .We advise, therefore, that Burma 
should be separated from India immediately. 

Between November 1930 and January 1931 the First 
Indian Round Table Conference sat in London under 
the Chairmanship of the British Prime Minister, Ramsay 
MacDonald. There were present 16 British and 73 
Indian delegates including four delegates from Burma. 
It was taken for granted that Burma was to be separated 
from India, and a Burma Sub-Committee was selected to 
§o into the matter. The Sub-Committee requested the 
British Government to announce publicly its acceptance of 
*h e principle of separation, and also to declare that the 
constitutional advance of Burma would not be prejudiced 
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7 that the legitimate interests of Burma It 
safeguarded, and a financial settlement woul 
made as between India and Burma. On 20th January 1931, 
the Secretary of State for India, accordingly announced 
that separation from India would in no wise prejudice the 
constitutional advance of Burma, but that the objective 
would be the progressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment in Burma as an integral part of the British Empire. 
The idea was to create confidence in the Burmese mind. 
The gre'at fear of the Burmese anti-separationists was, that 
the British were anxious to separate Burma in order to delay 
the grant of self-government to her. I he same spiiit ol 
fear lingered in the hearts of the Burmese separationists too, 
and they wished to be reassured of the future. 

When the Second Round Table Conference was held 
(September to December 1931), a special Burma Round 
Table Conference was also summoned consisting of 9' 
British and 24 Burmese delegates. It became clear at this 
Burma Conference that there were indeed few delegates 
willing to stand for an unconditional and permanent fede¬ 
ration of Burma with India. Even those delegates who 
called themselves ‘anti-separationists’ desired to remain 
connected with India only ‘until such time as India received 
full Dominion Status.’ Before the Burma Conference was 
adjourned, the British Prime Minister, addressing the 
members, said ‘His Majesty's Government are picpaicd.^ 
if and when they are satisfied that the desire of the people of 
Burma is that the government of their country should be 
separated from that of India, to take steps, subject to the 
approval of Parliament, to entrust responsibility for the 
government of Burma to a .Legislature representative of the 
people of Burma and a Ministry responsible to it.’ 

Two principal schools of opinion were now crystallized, 
the Separationists and the anti-Separationists. The Separa¬ 
tionists formed a Separation League which came to be 
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sed mainly of the members of the People’s Party. 
Those against separation were the three G.C.B.A. factions 
and their supporters. The Separationists made a definite and 
an unequivocal stand in support of their principle. The 
anti-Separationists among the Burmans were, however, not 
genuine anti-Separationists. They did not trust British 
promises, and feared that the object of the imperialists 
was to separate Burma from India so as to be able to hold 
the smaller country in subjection more easily, and if possible 
to turn it into a Crown Colony. There were rumours afloat 
in Burma that arrangements were being made to send out 
large numbers of British colonists to settle in the cool hills 
of Burma and thus relieve the then prevailing unemploy¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom. The anti-Separationists 
were also afraid that Burma would lose the advantages 
likely to accrue to her from India’s struggle for freedom. 
They stood for non-separation until such time as India 


became free, and with it Burma too. 

The vast majority of thinking Burmans were indeed 
Separationists at heart; but there were many devout 
Buddhists, including monks, who out of religious sentiment 
wished to remain attached to India. A Burman Buddhist 


woman legislator declared in the Council that she was 
opposed to separation because Buddha was born in India 
and she loved India. There were some who thought that 
separation would injure the country economically, since it 
would be after all an operation involving shock as well as 
loss of blood. Many also opined that Burma would be 
better defended against foreign aggression as attached to 

India. 

The real anti-Separationists were the Indians domiciled 
,n Burma and others of their compatriots who were doing 
business in Burma, such as, shippers, traders, industrialists, 
etc. A separated Burma would certainly place restrictions 
u pon foreigners, and Indian interests would suller in spite 
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raises to the contrary. Burma Indians, in gen 




were alarmed at the developments, and feared that their 
position in the country would be greatly weakened by 
separation and their lives and property jeopardized. 
Naturally, therefore, they encouraged the Burmese anti- 
Separationist parties. Still, enlightened Indian opinion, 
both in Burma as well as in India, was willing to concede 
the right of Burmans to separate, but desired that the legiti¬ 
mate interests of Indians in Burma should be safeguarded. 
British businessmen in Burma were, of course, all-out in 
favour of separation. 

The British Government decided to hold new elections 
for the Burma Legislative Council, the declared issue for 
electors being absolute separation from India or unconch- 
tional federation with India. Strenuous attempts were made 
by both parties to influence the voters. The anti-Separa- 
tionists warned the people that separation from India 
would mean higher taxes, denial of freedom to the country, 
a pro-Christian policy of the foreign rulers, and coloniza¬ 
tion by the British. Tt is not yet time for Burma,’ they 
said, ‘to be separated from India. Do not leave India as 
long as India is without Dominion Status. If you do so, 
India will win Dominion Status, while Burma will remain 
a slave country.’ In July 1932 a mass meeting was held in 
Rangoon, and it was resolved to form an Anti-Separation 
League to fight the elections. At this meeting the British 
proposal to grant a new constitution to a separated Burma 
was disapproved of; but at the same time there was a louc 
protest against the proposal for the permanent inclusion ot 
Burma in Federal India. Separation, it was resolved, must 
be resisted until Burma was granted a constitution which 
denoted genuine freedom. 

The elections were held in November 1932, and the 
majority of candidates returned were anti-Separatiomsts. 
Separationists were sorely disappointed. Their leaders sent 
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*ram to His Majesty’s Government to say thi 
fate had been influenced by Indian money. The new 
Legislature assembled in December 1932 and debated the 
choice offered by the British Government, of either absolute 
separation from India, or, unconditional federation with 
India. The Council refused to make a choice as directed, 
hut adopted a resolution opposing Burma’s separation from 
India on the terms proposed by the British Government. 
It, however, proposed federation with India pi'ovided Burma 
was given the right to secede at will. Such a decision was 
not acceptable to His Majesty’s Government. 

In June 1933 the question arose again in the Burmese 
Legislature, but no definite decision was arrived at. The 
majority of the members of the Council wanted separation 
to be postponed. It was, however, the definite policy of the 
British to separate the country. They had fully expected 
the Separationists to win the elections. Even though the 
Separationists failed to win it, it was clear to the British that 
the country as a whole was for separation, if not imme¬ 
diately, certainly later according to convenience. In 1935, 
therefore, the British Parliament approved of a constitution 
for a separated Burma, and on 1st April 1937, Burma 
actually became a separate unit of the British Empire. All 
her administrative links with India were severed. The anti- 
Separationist party faded away. Not a finger was raised against 
the British action. Some Burmese leaders even proposed that 
the British King should assume the title, Emperor of Burma, 
and that the Governor be promoted to the position of 
Governor-General of Burma. Their fear, it appears, was that 
Lurma might lose her dignity and prestige through separa¬ 
tion from a country so well known internationally. British 
a uthorities, however, did not approve of these suggestions. 

The Separation question and the manner in which it was 
e xpressed by Bunnans in general, demonstrated the charac¬ 
ter of the new nationalism. Burma wanted all the gains of the 
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a„yith India, but did not wish to remain attacf 

_ permanently. They admired Indian National Congress 

leadership and the fight put up by the Indians for freedom, 
but this could by no means persuade them to adopt Indian 
nationality. Indeed, the Reforms which had conferred self- 
governing institutions on Burma were largely due to the 
Indian fight for freedom. Burma had not been required to 
make any great sacrifices to win them. Being a part of India, 
she shared in all the measures of representative government 
that the Indians pressed the British to grant. It was really 
India who fought the battles which brought about not only 
Burma’s constitutional advancement but also her ultimate 
independence in 1948. 

By the new Constitution, Burma, in principle, enjoyed 
the autonomy which at the same time had been granted to 
the provinces of India by the Government of India Act. 
The Governor enjoyed very large powers, and about 80 per 
cent of the finances of the country were controlled by the 
British authorities directly or indirectly. A good measure 
of self-government was conceded to the Burmans, but this 
did not satisfy them. In the popular chamber, the House 
of Representatives, out of 132 members Indians had eight 
seats. Eleven seats were reserved for Commerce and Industry, 
three of which were assigned to Indian associations, namely, 
two for the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce and one to 
the Nattukotai Chettiyars’ Association. In addition, two seats 
were assigned to Indian labour, while only one seat was 
assigned to non-Indian labour. Thus, Indians were sure of 
thirteen seats in the popular House. 

New Burma inherited all the property which was for¬ 
merly owned or used by the Government of India in Burma. 
However, military stores, equipment, money, bank balances 
and the property of Indian troops stationed in Burma were 
not included in this transfer. Separation meant not only the 
division of assets but also of debts. This was a big problem 
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been under consideration since 1931. Ultima't 
the Amery Report, which was signed in March 1935, became 
the basis for the Indo-Burma financial settlement. Buima 
took over 7’5 per cent of India's net liabilities. This amounted 
to Rs. 50£- crores which became Burma’s debt to India. 
Burma undertook to pay off the debt together with interest 
at 31- per cent in forty-five annual instalments. For the first 
year of separation, Burma finances were found to be so sound 
that she paid to India almost Rs. 3£ crores as the first 
instalment, and in addition 7-5 per cent of the pensions ot 
the Central Services. 

Burmese opinion looked upon the debt settlement as 
not quite fair. It was argued that as a province ol India, 
Burma had contributed more to the Central revenues than 
certain other provinces, particularly populous Bengal n 
the other hand, Indian opinion held, backed by the author¬ 
ity of the great Liberal leader, the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, that but for Burma, India would have had no 
public debt; that from 1860 to 1903 Burma was a deficit 
province; and that India had paid the expenses not only 
of all the wars fought by the British in India, but ol the 
three Anglo-Burmese Wars as well. Again, Burma got the 
railways which were valued at Rs. 33^ crores. urma, 
therefore, emerged very much the gainer from the agreed 
financial settlement. On account of her poor finances, the 
war the rebellions and the present precarious economic 
situation, Burma has not been able to pay the promised 
instalments. If Burma is unable to pay, it is up to the Bntish, 
who are the sureties, to indemnify India. 

In spite of the separation, Burma continued to use Indian 
bank-notes and currency. The Rangoon branch ot the 
Imperial Bank of India continued to function. The Rangoon 
branch of the Reserve Bank of India continued to manage 
the currency and discharge the Central banking unctions 
for the Government of Burma. 
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la was now a separate country; but appaf 
tithing continued as before. Indians, in spite of the 
shock, began to settle down to the new situation as if nothing 



had happened. Indian policemen were to be seen every¬ 
where. Indians were still on the railways, in the river services, 
in banks, in offices and in all other places as before. 1 he 
Secretary of State for India in the British Cabinet was also 
the Secretary' of State for Burma. The Indian High Commi¬ 
ssioner in the United Kingdom was High Commissioner 
for Burma as well. The effects of the partition, however, 
were bound to manifest themselves not only in the spirit of 
the new administration but in clear-cut executive actions 
too. During the period of transition the old relationship had 
to be maintained in certain respects. Burma could not 
cease to be a neighbour of India. Even during the period of 
Japanese occupation of Burma (1942-45), there was a roaring 
trade in Indian textiles smuggled into the country by sea as 
well as through the fighting lines. In spite of the separation, 
and the consequent fall in Indian immigration to Burma, 
Burmese exports to India increased from 509 per cent in 
1937-38 to 60-5 per cent in 1939-40, while imports from 
India increased from 48‘8 per cent to 55 - 6 per cent for the 
same period. In April 1941 an Indo-Burma Trade Agree¬ 
ment was made by which Indian goods entering Burma 
were granted 15 per cent tariff preference over non-Empire 
goods, and 10 per cent preference over Empire goods. 
Besides, Indian finished textiles were to enjoy 15 per cent 
preference over all imported piece-goods of any origin. 

Separation notwithstanding, a kind of an administrative 
partnership was maintained to some extent between the two 
countries. Burma continued to receive assistance ftom India 
in certain technical services, such as the Geological Survey, 
Civil Aviation, Meteorology, Specialized Agriculture, etc. 
India also continued to be in charge of the lighthouses on 
the Burma coast. 
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(x^S^r/cw Burma Act (1935) provided against 
ttJpyTtfws. It was laid down that no British Indian subject 
‘shall be under the operation of any Act of the Burma Legis¬ 
lature which imposes by reference to place of birth, race, 
descent, language, religion, or residence, any disability 
or restriction in regard to travel, residence, the acquisition 
or disposition of property, the holding of public office or the 
practice of any trade, occupation or profession.’ There was 
provision in the Act, however, for the imposition of regu¬ 
lations governing the immigration of Indians and others 
into Burma, but with the consent of the Governor. So long 
as Burma was a province of India it was not possible foi the 
Burmese Legislature to enact laws limiting the immigration 
of Indians into the country. Now it was different. I he 
new Act, however, forbade the Burmese Legislature from 
passing any Act to impose discriminatory taxation against 
companies or individuals from the United Kingdom 01 horn 
India. British and Indian shipping as well as aircraft were 
also protected in like manner from discriminatory laws. 
It was provided that should any Company incorporated in 
Burma be granted preferential treatment, the same ttcat- 
ment would apply automatically to Companies incoiporated 
in the United Kingdom and India. British and Indian 
medical diplomas were also to be recognized by Burma 
without discrimination, unless it could be shown that 
corresponding Burmese diplomas were of a higher standard. 
Minority rights were safeguarded in the following words. 
‘No subject of His Majesty domiciled in Burma shall on 
grounds only of religion, place of birth, descent, coloui or 
any of them, be ineligible for office under the Crown in 
Burma, or be prohibited by any law of Burma on any such 
grounds from acquiring, holding, or disposing of property 
or carrying on any occupation, trade, business, or profession 

in Burma.’ . , 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the British 
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^^Jfeiicracy in Burma as well as Burmese public 

in favour of certain measures which they declared to be in 
the interests of Burma, but which were strongly disliked by 

Indians in Burma. Not only must Indian immigration be 
restricted, but, if possible, the population of Indians in 
Burma must be reduced by creating conditions unfavourable 
to them. Burmanization of services was another such mea¬ 
sure 5 but even then some Indians assumed Burmese names, 
married Burmese women and came out successful in com¬ 
petitive examinations. The Government of Burma doubled 
rthe postage and telegraph rates to India. This was a hard 
blow to Indian business. There was a protest in the Legis¬ 
lature in which European members joined. In 1938 occur¬ 
red the anti-Muslim riots, and there was much loss of life. 
:Scenting danger, thousands of Indians returned to their own 
.country. Many transferred large sums of money to India, 
while Indian immigration into the country declined con¬ 
siderably. 

A Riot Enquiry Committee was appointed. In 1939 this 
Committee reported that the riots were basically communal 
and political. One of the chief causes, in the opinion of the 
Committee, was the wave of Burmese nationalism ‘to which 
the constitutional and political changes ol the pre-separa¬ 
tion period, culminating in separation itself, had given birth 
and the Burman’s natural pride of race had fostered. fibs 
•was followed by the Baxter Report, and in the wake of it 
came the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement which was 
ratified by the two Governments in 1941. lhere was a 
•storm of public criticism by Indians in Burma as wed as in 
India. The Agreement was condemned as being deroga¬ 
tory to India’s national honour. The Governor-General’s 
Agent, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, I.C.S., who was responsible 
for negotiating the Agreement, was accused in the press and 
from the platform of having sold his countrymen. It was also 
•declared that an irresponsible foreign government had no 
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to I negotiate such an agreement binding India 
Cogenerations. Burmans were pleased with the Agree¬ 
ment, and many would have liked to go even further. 
1 he principal provisions of the Agreement were as- 
follows : 


(1) No Indian could enter Burma without a passport 
visa issued by or on behalf of the Government of Burma or 
an immigration permit issued by or under the authority 
of the Government of Burma. The passport visas were to 
be for visitors and students; the immigration permits for 
other Indian immigrants. (2) Immigration permits' were 
to be of two kinds: ‘A’ permit to entitle holders to remain 
in Burma for an indefinite period and to- acquire But man 
domicile if so desired, and ‘B’ permit to entitle the holder 
to reside and work in Burma for a specified period. The 
period might be extended at the discretion of the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, but the total period would not exceed nine 
years. (3) The number of‘A’ permits to be issued would be 
at the discretion of the Government of Burma. (4) The 
number of ‘B’ permits to be issued would be within such 
limits as may be prescribed in any year or other period by 
the Government of Burma after considering the advice of 
an Immigration Board. (5) The Government of Burma 
could impose a literary test on applicants for ‘A’ permits, 
provided that such a test was not to be in the Burmese 
language or in any of the languages indigenous to Burma. 
(6) Marriage or co-habitation with a Burmese woman could 
be made a ground for the cancellation of a permit or visa 
granted to a male Indian immigrant. However, marriages 
with Burmese women could be contracted with the sanction 
of the Government of Burma; such sanction would be 
given if the immigrant were to make sufficient provision for 
the permanent maintenance of the woman he desired tO' 
tnarry. (7) The Government of Burma was to recognize 
that Indians who were born and bred in Burma, who had 
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^turma their permanent home, and who regardefcPIjfJnr 
and the future of their families as bound up vm 
Burma’s interests, were entitled to be regarded as having 


established a claim to Burinan domicile. (8) Indians who 
could prove a total residence in Burma ol seven calendar 
years between 15th July 1932 and 15th July 1941, would be 
termed ‘privileged immigrants’ and would be entitled to 
further residence in Burma without limit of time; but they 
would lose their status should they be absent from Burma 
for a continuous period exceeding one year after 15th July 
1941. (9) Any Indian who was in Burma on 15th July 
1941 would be entitled to remain in Burma indefinitely; 
but if he should leave Burma his claim to re-entry would be 
treated as an application for entry by a new immigrant, 
but if readmitted he would have a preferential claim to a 
‘B’ permit over new Indian immigrants. 

The general feeling among Indians was that the Agreement 
was meant to humiliate them. Of all the peoples of the 
British Empire and the Commonwealth only Indians were 
to be discriminated against. The matter was discussed at 
New Delhi in November 1941 in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and the following resolution was carried without 
a division: ‘That this Assembly being of the opinion that the 


provisions of the lndo-Burma Immigration Agreement aie 
a violation of the assurances given in Parliament with regard 
tto the status of Indians in Burma and their right of entry 
into Burma after its separation from India, inasmuch as 
they render nugatory the protection which Parliamentun¬ 
doubtedly undertook to give in these matters in Part V of 
the Government of Burma Act and the Instrument ol 
Instructions to the Governor of Burma, recommends to the 
'Governor-General-in-Gouncil to request the Secretary ot 
State not to implement the Agreement by Order-in-Coun- 
cil unless and until satisfactory modifications are secured 
which will carry out, to the full, the Parliamentary 
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ies and remove such provisions as are discrim itafapry, 
imiliating to the people of India.’ Two elements in 
the Agreement which were looked upon as particularly 
obnoxious were: (i) the literary test which might be 
imposed; and (ii) marriage or co-habitation with Burmese 
women. The spirit of the whole Agreement and the sale of 
the ‘A’ permit, in particular, came under violent condem¬ 
nation by Indians everywhere. 

On the other hand, Burmese opinion stoutly resisted the 
Indian contention, and declared that the British Parliament 
did empower the Government of Burma by the Act of 1935 
to control immigration into their country; that the 
problem of immigration did not arise from the few Britons 
who from time to time settled in Burma, but from the large 
number of Indians who desired to find a living in the 
country, thereby lowering the wages of Burmese labourers, 
and that it was an accepted principle the world over that 
every country was entitled to regulate by immigration laws 
the future composition of its own population. Public 
opinion in Burma certainly looked upon the unrestricted 
immigration of Indians of all classes as a national danger, 
the Baxter report notwithstanding. 

Prime Minister U Saw’s government started taking 
measures to implement the Agreement, and immigration 
officers began to be appointed to that end. Meanwhile, 
however, Japan made her attack, and by May 1942 occu¬ 
pied the whole of Burma; while U Saw, found to be colla¬ 


borating with Japan, became a prisoner in British hands. 
The Governor of Burma, two of his Burmese Ministers, and 
bis secretarial and other officers now sought asylum in 
India. It was an irony of fate that India was the only country 
in a position to receive the refugee Government of Burma 
as well as hundreds of thousands of refugees from separated 
Burma, both Burmans and Indians. I he Government of 
Burma established its headquarters in Simla where it 
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'ted for over three years till October 1945, wf 
frnor re-entered Rangoon in triumph. 

Before Japan made her attack, Burmese nationalism 
was wide awake. Many political leaders in the country 
were, however, out for the loaves and fishes ot office and 
other profits. There was scarcely any well-organized party. 
What parties there were depended upon allegiance to 
leaders, and this allegiance was of a very unreliable charac¬ 
ter. Much depended upon what the leader could dole out 
to his followers. Meanwhile, a new party began to make 
its voice heard, namely the l hakins. At the 1936 elections 
it could secure only three seats in the Popular House. It was 
opposed to imperialism and so far as domestic policy was 
concerned it stood for socialism. Its ambition was to makp 
itself the dominant national party in Burma. The leaders 
were young graduates of the University of Rangoon who 
had studied History, Politics and Economics, and who had 
previously organized strikes in schools and colleges. They 
were patriots and yearned for independence. Mere separa¬ 
tion from India and the new reforms could not satisfy them. 
Thakin Aung San and Thakin Nu were in the forefront. 
In spite of the clamour they made, they could neither effect 
anything against the entrenched position of the British 
bureaucracy, nor could they achieve anything in the House 
of Representatives because of their numerical insignificance 
there. A sense of frustration threw them into the arms of 
the Japanese. The term ‘Thakin’ which means mastei or 
lord was used for the Britisher; they objected to it, and 
claimed that the people ol the land were the true masters and 
owners of the country. Hence they called themselves Thakins. 

As early as 1940 the Thakins had established contacts 
with the Japanese. A good number of them even icceived 
military training in Japan, and in 1942, when Nipponese 
troops entered Burma, these trained Thakin soldiers accom¬ 
panied them. They hoped that Japan would deliver them 




soon to be disillusioned! 
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tish control and make Burma free; but alas 



The character of Burmese nationalism under consider¬ 
ation, fostered indeed by the Indo-British connexion, but 
marked by a fear of being swamped by Indians and other 
foreigners, inviting ‘foreign’ Japan and her soldiers to enter 
the country, truly expresses the unsettled and bewildered 
state of the Burmese mind. It is possible that the intuitive 
feeling of the anti-Separationists to remain attached to 
India till the Indians achieved independence was the 
correct move; but it was not practical politics. It was in¬ 
deed an intriguing situation. The new youthful leaders, 
pinning their faith to the offer of Independence by Japan, 
welcomed the troops of imperialistic Nippon with open arms. 
In fact there was no other alternative, lhere was soon 
after a rude awakening, and ultimately it was the fighting 
quality of foreign troops, consisting of Indians, Britons 
and Americans, who delivered Burma from the heel of Japan 
and made her free. 


Chapter V 


UNDER THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION, 1942-45 

From about the middle of 1941 it became clear to many in 
Burma that Japan would join the Axis powers. Many 
Indians sent away their families to the home country. It was 
not the fear of a Japanese invasion by land, which was^ 
considered to be an impossibility; but it was the fear ot 
aerial bombing. By October 1941 air-raid shelters began 
be constructed, particularly in Rangoon. Indian regiments 
began to arrive by sea, but they were largely raw troops. 
When Japan bombed Pearl Harbour and Singapore on 
Uh December 1941, and soon after declared war on the 
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/and Great Britain, many more Indians left 
and by air for their own country. During the first 
two weeks of the war, Japanese planes appeared on several 
occasions over the Burmese and particularly the Rangoon 
skies, but only leaflets, not bombs, were dropped. Some 
consoled themselves into thinking that the Japanese would 
not bomb their own Asian kinsmen, and that Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the great Indian leader, who was in the Axis 
camp, would prevent such cruelty. These fond hopes proved 


to be vain. 


On 23rd December 1941, the Japanese dropped their 
first load of bombs on Rangoon. The targets were the Railway 
Station, motor firms, jetties, Government House and the 
Central Telegraph Office. Bombs were also dropped in the 
heart of the city which had a preponderance of Indian 
population. There were heavy casualties. Many corpses of 
Hindus, Mahomedans and others had to be cremated en 
masse. An exodus now began, mainly ol poor Indians in 
long processions, with their scanty possessions on their 
heads, seeking to escape from the stricken city. The second 
bombing took place on 25th December, and was followed 
by further evacuation. People began to leave the city by 
every available means of transport, even on foot. Still many 
stayed behind. The occupants having departed, looters did 
not fail to take advantage of the opportunity to break open 


houses and shops. 

Civilian life having been paralysed with two bombings, 
there were no more Japanese raids on the city; but raiders 
each night unloaded bombs over the airport and other mili¬ 
tary objectives. The Japanese next invaded Burma by land 
from their base in Thailand. The initial objectives were 
Mergui, Tavoy and Moulmein, with the ultimate view to 
capture Rangoon. Rangoon now became a city of the 
dead. Thousands of Indians from all over Burma decided 
to walk overland to their own country, as die shipping an 
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fpanies were unable to cope with the demaVtyfcr, 
-s- The refugees met with varied experiences. In 
places they were helped and supplied with food and drink 
by the indigenous people of the land; in places they were 
attacked, plundered and even killed. About 400,000 
Indians, 10,000 Eurasians and over 30,000 Burmans eva¬ 
cuated to India, the vast majority by overland routes. It is 
estimated that about 15 to 20 thousand died on the way 
through hardship, want and disease. 

Indians suffered tremendously from loss of life and 
property, not only in Rangoon, Mandalay and Moulmein, 
but in other towns as well. Many Indian houses were 
bombed and much property was looted. The defenders of 
Burma then consisted of some 10,000 Indian troops, 5,000 
British and about 20,000 Chins, Kachins, K arens and Shans. 
They fought from stage to stage, but were overwhelmed, 
not so much by Japanese numbers as by new methods of 
warfare and superior air power. On 7th March 1942, 
Rangoon was lost, after which the Japanese swept north¬ 
wards, and by May occupied the whole of Burma. Allied 
troops retreated overland into India in a ragged condition. 

Japan’s object was to create a mighty empire for herself 
in Asia. But while she was fighting two of the greatest 
powers in the world, she did not wish to take up the reins 
of administration in occupied countries. It was enough, so 
long as the war was on, for her to have the supreme and 
oltimate authority over the newly conquered territories 
through her Army Chiefs. The conquered peoples, the 
Filipinos, the Burmans, the Indonesians and others were 
promised independence. On 1st August 1943 the Indepen¬ 
dence of Burma was proclaimed with Dr. Ba Maw as the 
Adipadi ( Adhipati ) or Head of the State. 

The entrance of Japan into Burma opened up an altoge¬ 
ther new chapter in the history of Indians resident in Burma. 
I hose who remained behind feared that they would be 
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J^red both by the new conquerors as well as I 

_lans. The Indians possessed large landed properties, 

especially in towns, and particularly in Rangoon. The 
Japanese, however, showed a very friendly attitude towards 
Indians and made a special effort to protect them, lhey 
wanted Indian help in the war, and Indian hiendship was 
absolutely necessary if Nippon was to make an attempt 
to drive the British from India. The Japanese, therefore, 
showed respect for Indians and also for their great national 
leaders. The word ‘Gandhi-ka’ was often quite enough 
to evoke Japanese respect for any Indian. In Rangoon an 
Indian Association was formed to safeguard Indian interests, 
and the Japanese military authorities entrusted to it the 
properties of Indians who had left Burma. The way things 
were managed did not however prove satisfactory to the 
Japanese. 

Meanwhile, interesting developments were taking place 
in various parts of Japan’s new empire, which influenced 
the course of events in Burma, Indians in Burma, and 
India too. Much before the outbreak of the European War 
in 1939, there were Indian nationalists and exiles in various 
parts of eastern and south-eastern Asia, in Thailand,China, 
Japan and elsewhere. Prominent among these were Rash 
Behari Bose, Satyananda Puri, Giani Pritam Singh, Osman 
Khan and others. They engaged in anti-British and anti¬ 
imperialist propaganda, their great object being to lice 
India somehow from foreign rule. With the rise of Japan 
as a great power and now that Nippon had conquered 
almost all south-eastern Asia, the national hopes of Indians 
overseas began to revive. There were about three million 
Indians living in eastern and south-eastern Asia, ihcre 
-were leaders among them who planned to organize these 
Indians, then join hands with Japan, raise an overseas 
Indian army, and with the help of Nippon wiest India, 
from the British. The easy victories of Japan in the East 
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[alaya, Burma and elsewhere led them inti 
that the British had become effete and could be 
■driven out of India. The inability of the British to protect 
France in 1940 was also thought to be good evidence leading 
to the same conclusion. 

When Japan declared war on Great Britain in December 
1941, Indians in Tokyo and in Thailand became very active. 
On 9th December 1941 they formed the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence League (I.I.L.) at Bangkok under the leadership of 
Baba Amar Singh. Their object was to get into touch with 
the Nipponese authorities with a view to safeguarding the 
honour, lives and properties of Indians in Japanese-occupied 
territories, and, above all, to achieve the independence of 
their country. Over 50,000 Indian prisoners of war had 
fallen into the hands of the Japanese in Malaya and Singa¬ 
pore. Among these prisoners too, particularly the oflicers, 
there were many willing to join hands with the Japanese 
for the liberation of India. Even before the fall of Singapore, 
Capt. Mohan Singh of the 14th Punjab Regiment, after his 
capture by the Japanese, had, together with 54 ol his com¬ 
panions, formed the Azad Hind Fauj (the Indian National 
Army —I.N.A.) in December 1941. The British and Indian 
forces surrendered unconditionally at Singapore on 15th 
February 1942. Under the influence of Capt. Mohan 
Singh over 30,000 Indian prisoners of war agreed to join 
the I.N.A. Indian Independence League branches were 
now established in Singapore and at various other places in 
Malaya. 

The Japanese were highly pleased at these Indian in¬ 
dependence movements in their new territories. They lent 
them their support, and the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
created a separate department to help and organize the 
Indian Independence Movement. They saw in this develop¬ 
ment an arm that would be of great use to them for the 
purpose of propaganda. On 28th Maich 1942, the League 
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conference at Tokyo under the chairmansl 
Rash Behari Bose. Delegates from Malaya, Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Japan were present. T.he outstanding leaders, 

besides Rash Behari Bose, were Raghavan, Mcnon, Mohan 
Singh, Gill, Khan, Deshpande, Nair and Narain. Resolu¬ 
tions were passed declaring that their great aim was India s 
freedom. They were prepared to co-operate with Japan 
provided Nippon was willing to recognize the absolute 
Independence of India. The League was further organized 
and placed on a war footing. It was to have the following 
departments: foreign, legal, propaganda, relief, finance 
and civil police. It was also decided to have the following 
departments for the I.N.A. : war, recruitment, intelligence, 
military police and prisoners of war. 

Being one of the largest centres of Indians overseas and 
the immediate neighbour of India, Burma was bound to 
be swept into the Japanese-sponsored movement for the 
liberation of India. Branches of the I.I.L. were established^ 
in Burma, and soon Rangoon became a great centre ol 
that activity. In June 1942 a conference was held at Bang¬ 
kok. Burma sent seventeen delegates, amongst them being 
Lathia, Banerji, Mehta, Jaffer and Pillay. Representatives 
also came from Japan, Manchukuo, Hongkong, Borneo, 
Java, Malaya, Thailand, Shanghai, Manila and Indo-China. 
The Conference appointed a League Committee of 7 0 
Representatives (57 civilians and 3a of the I.N.A.). Thirty 
one of the civilians were from Burma. Further, a Counci 
of Action was appointed composed of R. B. Bose as the 
first President with the portfolio of Finance, Capt. Mohan 
Singh as General Officer Commanding the I.N.A., Merton 
in charge of Publicity and Propaganda, Raghavan, Organi¬ 
zation "and Mass Contact and Gilani, Military^ Framing. 
More branches of the League were opened in vauous 
directions. 

Before the end of June 1942 the I.N.A. and the League 
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to be fully organized. The Indian Associate 
igoon was merged into the Rangoon League. For full 
six months the Japanese Government remained silent over 
the League’s demand that the absolute independence of 
India be recognized. Funds were needed if the I.N.A. and 
the League were to function at all. The Japanese were 
willing, indeed anxious, that the properties of evacuee 
Indians in Burma be managed by the League. The League 
looked upon this as a golden opportunity, since income 
from the properties could be utilized to support the Indian 
movement till the rightful owners arrived and claimed what 
belonged to them. The League in Rangoon took over the 
properties, but found it impossible to carry on. Japanese 
soldiers made it a practice to break locks and plunder 
valuables from houses. When the League asked for power 
so as to be able to protect the properties in question, the 
reply given was that the Japanese Commander-in-Chief 
was supreme, nobody else could have power. The Indian 
contention was that Indian prestige must by all means be 
maintained, and it should not appear to the public that the 
League was merely a puppet of Nippon. One Capt. 
Tsuchimochi, who was conducting negotiations with the 
League over the matter, fully appreciated this attitude of 
the Indian delegates and declared that since Indians were 
particular about self-respect, they were the right people to 
fight for the independence of their country. 

In December 1942, the Japanese military authorities in 
Singapore desired to send about 900 officers of the I.N.A. 
to Burma. General Mohan Singh, the G.O.C., was not 
willing. He said that no Indian troops should be moved 
into Burma to take part in Japan’s invasion of India unless 
Nippon first clarified her policy as to that country’s indepen¬ 
dence. The Indian Council of Action held the same view. 
Mohan Singh was neither a politician nor a statesman. He was 
a blunt patriotic soldier who loved his country. He and the 
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il of Action called upon the Japanese to agree 
le complete independence of India should be recognized; 
(ii) no Indian should be forced to serve in any particular 
Sphere of service; (iii) Indians should be accorded equal 
treatment with the Japanese; (iv) all Indian property should 
be handed over to the Provisional Government of India to 
be established; (v) Japan should not interfere in the internal 
affairs of India; and (vi) there should be friendly relations 
between the Indians and the Japanese. 

Mohan Singh bluntly proposed to the Japanese that they 
should not invade India without first clarifying these issues. 
The Japanese officers laughed at him and arrested Col. 
Gill, Mohan Singh’s right-hand man, charging him with 
being a spy. This was a bitter pill for the G.O.G. and the 
members of the Council of Action. Mohan Singh, Gilani 
and Menon resigned from the Council. The President, 
R.B.Bose, however, did not, and decided that the Council 
should take over control of the I.N.A. Mohan Singh refused 
to hand over charge, and there was much tension. Thus a 
serious rift appeared between the League and the I.N.A. 
On 21st December 1942, Mohan Singh issued an order 
dissolving the I.N.A. This was too much for the Japanese 
to swallow. They wanted to make use of the I.N.A. for 
their own purpose. They arrested Mohan Singh and kept 
him under detention right up to August 1945 when Nippon 
surrendered to the victorious Allies. Rash Behari Bose now 
reorganized the I.N.A. and expressed willingness to fall in 


fine with Japanese desires. 

About six months later the activities of Indians in Burma* 
took an entirely new turn with the arrival of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose in Singapore in July 1943. He was a diplo¬ 
mat, and came to an understanding with Tojo, the Japanese 
Prime Minister, who recognized him as the supreme leader 
of the Indians, Wherever Bose went he was lionized both 
by the Japanese and the Indians as well as the But mans 
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rs. On 4th July 1943, he assumed leadership 
Freedom Movement and became President of the 


League. He reorganized the I.N.A. and assumed supreme 
command of that army. A patriot with a dynamic personal¬ 
ity, he combined in his person the arts of diplomacy and 
statesmanship. He abolished all distinctions of caste, commu¬ 
nity, religion and province in the I.N.A. His great object 
was, with Nippon’s help, to achieve the independence oi 
India by military force. In order to invade India he must 
make Burma his base. 

There were many in Burma and in other parts ol the 
newly created Nipponese Empire who had persuaded them¬ 
selves to believe, in 1942, that the British Empire was last 
dissolving, that Germany would win the war in the \\ est, 
and that the Japanese would create a large place for them¬ 
selves in Asia. It is possible, Subhas Chandra Bose, was also 
of this opinion. He, therefore, came to the conclusion that 
a military campaign against the British in India, in con¬ 
junction with Nippon’s army, would succeed; more so, 
since Indians in the country itself would rise against theii 
foreign masters. 

On29th July 1943, Netaji Bose arrived in Rangoon. He was 
welcomed at the airport by high Japanese officials, Burmese 
officers, and leading Indians oi the city. He had a very 
busy time during his sojourn in the city, and was received 
everywhere with great respect. When the Independence 
of Burma was declared on 1st August 1943, Bose was present 
at the function. His contacts with Ba Maw, the Head ol the 
Burmese State, secured friendship between Indians and 
Bunnans. He undoubtedly created much enthusiasm among 
Indians, and exhorted them to play their part well in the 
•coming military struggle with the British in India. He made 
an impassioned speech at a mass rally of Indians, calling 
upon them to effect a total mobilization. The news that 
India’s next-door neighbour, Burma,, is now free,’ he said, 
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j/rown our rulers in New Delhi into epileptic 

_Efy arc panic-stricken that the example of Burma will 

now inspire the Indian people to rise in arms against their 
alien oppressors, and they are busy devising more ruthless 
methods for suppressing the nationalist movement. But 
nothing on earth can keep India enslaved any longer, and 
just as the peacock emblem now flies over Government 
House in Rangoon, so will the tricolour soon fly over the 


Red Fort in Delhi.’ 

The Head of the new Burmese State promised all-out 
aid to Indians in the coming struggle for independence. 
Both the leaders, Bose and Ba Maw, agreed that Asia could 
not be liberated unless India regained her freedom. Bose 
thought of raising an army of 300,000 men (and women) 
for the Azad HindFauj ,* but it was not found possible to train 
and equip so many in so short a time. In September 1943 
Netaji again visited Rangoon. He made a great speech at 
the tomb of Bahadur Shah, the last Emperor of India, and 
said that Indians and Burmans would fight shoulder to 
shoulder to destroy British imperialism. It was significant, 
he remarked, that the last Emperor of India lay buried in 
Burma, while the last King of Burma was buried in India. 
Ba Maw and other high Burmese officials were present. 
Bose presented to Ba Maw a donation of Rs. 21 lakhs in 
token of love and admiration for Burma and all that Burma 
stood for, the amount to be utilized in any manner consi¬ 
dered best by the Adipadi. Ba Maw rendered grateiul 
thanks for the munificent gift, and wished all success to the 

march of the I.N.A. to Delhi. 

In view of the impending invasion of India by the Japanese, 
Netaji Bose summoned a conference of the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence League at Singapore. Delegates from all paits ot 
Eastern Asia attended (21st October 1943). A Provisional 
Government of Free India was formed composed as follows. 
Head of the State, Prime Minister for War and Foreign 
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•/Sublias Chandra Bose; Women’s Organ iz^ 



AdVIrs. Lakshmi; Publicity and Propaganda, S.A. 


Aiycr; Finance, Lt.Col. A.C.Chatterji; and eight re¬ 
presentatives of the armed forces; Supreme Adviser, Rash 
Behari Bose. Two days later, Japan recognized this Provi¬ 
sional Government of India. On 24th October 1943, the 
Provisional Government declared war on Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. Within a week’s time the new government 
was recognized by Germany, Italy, Burma, Thailand, 
Manchukuo, the Philippines, Croatia and the Japanese- 
sponsored National Government of China. It also received 
a message of sympathy from the Free State of Ireland. On 
22nd October 1943, the Rani ofjhansi Regiment was formed 
composed of women. On 8th November Japan handed 
over the Andaman and the Nicobar Islands to the Provi¬ 
sional Government of India, and Netaji appointed a 
Governor to administer them. 

Tojo summoned an assembly of the Greater East-Asia 
Nations which met at Tokyo on 5th and 6th November 
1943. Both Ba Maw and Netaji Bose were present. Ba Maw 
in his speech declared the importance of freeing India from 
the British yoke. The British Empire, he said, had been 
built with Indian wealth and Indian man-power, and that 
empire can be destroyed by making India free. T am proud 
to admit,’ he said, ‘that much of the political philosophy 
that the Burmese learned, was learned from India. Burma 
in the past derived her religious philosophy from India. 
In the present, I, as a leader of my people, cheerfully 
acknowledge that we learned much of our political philo¬ 
sophy also from India.’ 

In view of total mobilization and the effort to expel 
the British from India, the Provisional Government collec¬ 
ted, by July 1944, Rs. 21J crores from Burma, Malaya 
and Thailand. Burma’s share was Rs. 15 crores. Habib, a 
Muslim multi-millionaire of Rangoon, contributed one 
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if rupees, Srimati Betai Rs. 50 lakhs and B. 
^„7l)lakhs. The Azad Hind Bank was established in Rangoon 
with Rs. 50 lakhs as authorized capital, and a paid-up 
capital of_Rs. 25 lakhs. 

The standing national army of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment consisted of 1500 officers, 50,000 men and 30,000 


recruits. It was reported that 200,000 offered themselves 
as recruits but they could not be accepted as it was not 
possible to train all. Actually, however, effective and 
well-equipped troops in the I.N.A. consisted of only thiee 
divisions. It was not really an army of invasion. The 
Japanese were the invaders. If the invasion were to be 
successful, the idea was that the I.N.A. would serve as a 
nucleus for further enlargement by deserters from the British 
camp. Netaji assumed supreme command of the Indian • 
invading force with Col. J.K.Bhonsle as Chief oi Staff. 

Netaji Bose was a mighty organizer and an indefatigable 
worker. He set up Civil Braining Centres in Rangoon to 
train officers to administer the liberated areas of India. 


Training Centres were also established for women anu 
children. The idea was to create a disciplined and well- 
informed order of Indian patriots. On 7th January 1944, 
Netaji arrived in Burma from Singapore, and set up his 
headquarters in Rangoon. Burma was now to be tne spiing- 
board for the Army of Liberation. His Army was just a tiny 
unit acting as an appanage of the Nipponese arm) ; but 
Bose hoped lor a German victory, and pinned his hopes 
upon his countrymen in India rising against theii Btiias 
masters. On 23rd January 1944, the Government of 
Tree Burma accorded a grand reception to Netaji and 
his Government. Bose, in thanking Burma,. saici > ‘ Free 
India would never forget Burma’s good deeds.’ 

There were only two I.N.A. Divisions in Burma: one, 
under the command of Col. Aziz Ahmed Khan, was station¬ 
ed in Rangoon; the other, under Col. M. Kiani, was sent 
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l\on on the Assam front on 4th February 
was a third division too, but it was stationed at Singa¬ 
pore under the command of Lt. Col. Nagar. The I.N.A. 
has some share in the lighting in the Arakan sector, but the 


greatest part of their activity was on the Assam front. 
There was much enthusiasm, the martial cries being Jai 
Hind’ and ‘On to Delhi’. 


The Japanese, and so the I.N.A., at first met with suc¬ 
cesses. They besieged Imphal and entered Kohima. I hen 
came the Allied counter-attack..From June onwards the 
invaders were pushed out and had to beat a disastrous 
retreat. Allied troops entered Burma. The Japanese were 
at the same time on the run in all sectors ol the Pacific 
Ocean. Hitler and his Germans were also being pounded 
by the Allies with blows which brought them to their knees 
in May 1945. It is possible, Subhas Bose and his followers 
were not aware of the facts ol the situation, and therefore 
clung to hopes of a Nipponese victory. 

The I.N.A. began its second campaign in January 1945. 
The second brigade under General Shah Nawaz Ivhan 
began operations. However the advance oi the Indo- 
British-American-Chinese troops could not be halted. 
Japan had no real air power now in the Burmese skies, 
and as to man-power and equipment on land and sea, 
she was completely outclassed. I he I.N.A. fought biavely 
in the sector between Mandalay and Pyiumnna, also 
between Myingyan and Magwe. But it was a losing 
battle. The Japanese were actually running out of the 
country. The invading, or rather the liberating army 
under Mountbatten consisted largely ol Indian troops. 
They took Akyab Island, Shwcbo, Ramrec, Meiktilla and 
Mandalay. Because of privation and want, togethei with 
the feeling that the situation was hopeless, large numbci s 
of I.N.A.' soldiers as well as officers deserted, arid many 
surrendered to Mountbatten. Early in April 1945, the 
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dealings with each other as independent units, 
"cofrtrol over them having been entirely eliminated 



Chapter VI 

INDIA AND FREE BURMA 

After the separation of Burma from India in 1937, the 
Government of India stationed an Agent in Burma to look 
after the interests oflndians in that country. In 1942 Burma 
was evacuated because of the Japanese invasion, and the 
office of the Agent remained in abeyance for over two years. 
In November 1944, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, a member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, was appointed as the Repre¬ 
sentative of the Government of India with the exile Govern¬ 
ment of Burma in Simla. The new Representative presented 
his credentials to the Governor of Burma on 11th November 
1944, and set up his office at the same hill-station. The 
Governor and his staff were planning a new administrative 
system for a liberated Burma. As Indians had large interests 
in that country, the Government of India thought it 
desirable to keep in close touch with the new set-up. 

The chief problem for both the Governments was that of 
the evacuees from Burma. The vast majority wished to 
return to Burma as soon as the war was over. Meanwhile 
there was the burden of feeding and housing them, finding 
some employment for them, and attending to the education 
of their children. Many Indian business firms with large 
interests in Burma, also wished to return to that country 
at the first opportunity. In May 1945 Germany capitulated. 
The surrender of Japan was now only a question of time. 
At the instance of the Government of India, a conference 
of leading Burma Indians was summoned at New Delhi 
in June 1945. After obtaining their views, it was agreed in 
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tajtion with the Government of Burma, to issue idet 
Cates so that bona fide evacuees might be enabled to 
return to their homes in Burma without delay. In August 
1945 Japan laid down arms. The British set up a semi- 
military administration in Burma officered by the Civil 
Affairs Service (Burma) personnel. The Governor arrived 
in Burma in October 1945, by December of the same year 
took over charge, and set up a civil administration. 
The Indian Representative arrived in Rangoon at the same 
time and established his office there. The repatriation of 
evacuees was taken in hand, but it was no easy task. Besides 
the difficulties of food and housing in Burma, there was the 
stupendous problem of finding civilian shipping. Repatri¬ 
ation of evacuees, whether Indian or Burmese, was neces¬ 
sarily therefore a very slow process. There was also the 
problem of the repatriation of Indians from Burma. Many 
Indians, after being cut off from their kith and kin for tlnee 
years, desired to return to India. Military authorities were 
able to provide during 1945 a very limited number of 
passages, granted on compassionate grounds, on troop¬ 
ships, to persons who after close scrutiny had been classified 
as ‘white’. 

The important part played by Indian labour in the 
economy of Burma has already been noted in an earlier 
chapter. Large numbers of Indian labourers stayed back 
in Burma when the Japanese occupied the country. The 
Japanese understood full-well the value of Indian labour 
in their bid for a new empire. The Indian labourer s status 
improved after the formation of Bose’s Azad Hind Govern¬ 
ment. Still, large numbers of Indian labourers perished ol 
neglect and hard work while serving the Japanese, and 
Particularly while engaged in constructing the military 
railway of Japan to link Burma with Thailand. In view 
°f Mountbatten’s campaign for the recovery of Burma, the 
Army had obtained permission from the Government ot 
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Defence Army under Major-General AungJfmnl 
{d against the Japanese and joined hands with Mount- 
batten’s army. The incoming army took Taunggyi and 
Maymyo, the hill-stations of Burma, and the 14th Army 
under Lt.-General Slim advanced rapidly on Rangoon, 
with the 17th Indian Division in the forefront. On 2nd May 
Pegu was taken, and on 3rd May troops landed by the 
Navy entered Rangoon, while the 17th Division was still 
32 miles north of the Burmese capital, having been impeded 
by the early outbreak of the monsoon. On 18th May 1945, 
Shah Nawaz Khan and Dili lion laid down arms, and so 
far as the I.N.A. was concerned, the fighting ceased. 

Finding the situation hopeless, Netaji Bose left Rangoon 
by road for Bangkok on 24th April 1945. Before doing so, 
he disbanded the Rangoon branch of the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment. He was very reluctant to leave, but was ulti¬ 
mately prevailed upon to do so. He declared that the War 
of Independence would be resumed, and that it was merely 
the first round that the I.N.A. had lost: India would soon 
become free. He departed with all the members of his 
government and 500 troops. He left about 7000 men and 
■officers of the I.N.A. in Rangoon under the command ol 
Major-General Loganadan to protect the lives and pro¬ 
perty of Indians, and with instructions to cease hostilities. 
The Government of Free Burma also collapsed. Ba Maw 
and some of his Ministers retired .into Thailand, and thence 
flew to Japan. Netaji Bose, however, failed to reach Japan. 
While on his way by air, the plane crashed and he was killed 
on 18th August 1945. The I.N.A. troops left by Netaji in 
Rangoon performed valuable service. T. hey protected Indian 
as well as Burmese file and property from looters. 

The British, on recovering Burma, listed Indian and 
other supporters of Japan and of Bose’s government into 
three classes: black, brown, and white. Ihose pronounced 
‘brown’ were discharged after some admonition. Those found 
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ack’ were kept in detention, or watched, or twm. 
the whole they were all leniently dealt with. It must 
be put on record that both Burmans and Indians in Burma 
heaved sighs of relief that the war was over, that the Japanese 
were no longer masters of the country, and that the British 
were back in Burma. 

It is interesting to note the character of Indo-Burmese 
relations during the years of war. On the one hand, India 
and the Indian Army, as connected with the Allies, 

desired not only to liberate Burma from Japanese control, 
but also wanted to protect India from the imperialism 

of Nippon. On the other hand, the Government of 

‘Independent Burma’ under Adipadi Ba Maw had pledg¬ 

ed itself to help Japan and Bose’s government in order 
to destroy the British control over India and free the Indians. 
As a result, there was great cordiality between Burmans 
and Indians in Burma during the war. At the same time 
in India there were friendly relations between Indians and 


the evacuee Burmans, as well as between the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the refugee Government of Burma with its head¬ 
quarters in Simla. 

The war created an altogether new situation in the lcla- 
tions between India and Burma, and in the position of 
Indians in Burma. After the liberation of Burma from the 
Japanese, political trends moved very fast, and ultimately 
Britain, under the new Labour Government, agreed to 
grant independence to Burma. At the same time India 
began to drift into a phase which ended in the division of 
the country into two Dominions. This division ol India 
considerably weakened the position of her nationals in 
Burma. Indians who had been living in the countiy for 
generations found themselves on 4th January 1948, Burma’s 


Independence Day, to be aliens and foreigners in the eye 
of the law. Indeed, a new chapter now opened in Indo- 
Burniese relations. Henceforth the two' countries weie to 
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recruit over 1,50,000 Indian labourers. 

Army advanced large numbers of these Pioneer 

Labour Units in uniform crossed into Burma in 1945. They 

rebuilt and repaired roads and bridges all over the country. 
Even after the termination of the semi-military C.A.S.(B) 
Government, many of these units were kept on duty repair¬ 
ing roads. According to the terms of their employment, 
these pioneer units were to be demobilized in India. The 
bulk of them, therefore, were repatriated before the year 


1946 was out. 

Besides the Pioneer Units, the Government of India also 
permitted the recruitment of 16,000 skilled and unskilled 
Indian labourers by the C.A.S.(B), 4,000 for the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, 8,000 for the Rangoon Port and 4,000 
for various miscellaneous services. 4 he terms of employ¬ 
ment were, that besides a salary of Rs. 40 per month, the 
labourer would get free food rations, clothing, lodging and 
medical attention. After his term of service was over, if the 
labourer desired to settle down in Burma, he was to be 
recognized as a Burmese citizen. Most of the labourers 
recruited were those who had previously evacuated Burma. 
The terms of contract, however, were not fully observed by 
their employers. By January 1946, the G.A.S.(Bj was 
wound up, and the labourers passed directly under the 
control of the Rangoon Corporation, Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon, etc. These bodies refused to provide free 
rations, clothing and housing for the labourers. They 
pleaded their inability to comply with the conditions of 
employment. 

The great problem affecting the two countries was one of 
Indian immigration into Burma. The agreement of 1941 
was not of much use now. Burma’s great need was ichabi- 
litation, and it was thought that without Indian labour ihi> 
could not be expedited. During 1945 discussions were 
conducted between the evacuee Government of Burma and 
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/elhi. The problem was also discussed by latl*^ 
_ Indians at llicir conference of New Delhi in October 
1945. I lie two governments, however, failed to come to an 
agreement, and after the Governor returned to Burma the 


matter was shelved. 

Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, the Governor, tried to set 
U P a representative Executive Council for Burma. He failed 
to secure however, the co-operation of the biggest political 
party, the Anti-Fascist Peoples' Freedom League headed 
by Aung San. The Governor considered the demands of 
their leader to be too high and formed an Executive Council of 
the moderate’ leaders, with powers as defined in the Govern¬ 


ment of Burma Act of 1935. Besides the Executive Council, 
the Governor was assisted by three British Counsellors, 
a British Financial Adviser and an Adviser on Indian Affairs. 
Mr. S.A.S. I yabjee, a Burma Indian businessman was 
■appointed to (ill the last mentioned post. The Governor 
also created a Legislature of 34 nominated members in- 
< luding 3 Indians. However well meaning, the new set¬ 
up failed to obtain the support of the public. Burmese 
opinion was all in favour of Aung San and his Freedom 
league. 

As in the past, so now again, the influence of India made 
itself felt upon Burma. The Viceroy had invited the leaders 
of the Indian National Congress to form a Central Govern¬ 
ment for India. In September 1946 Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
' vas appointed Vice-President of the Executive Council. 
Burmese politicians and the Burmese Press immediately 
demanded a national government of like character for their 
°'ya country. Besides a sense of political frustration, a 
trime wave was sweeping over Burma, prices were rising 
au d there was much economic distress. Labour troubles 
° e <mme the order of the day. There were strikes and lock- 
°, uts m Rangoon and elsewhere. In September 1946 even 
e Rangoon City Police went on strike. This dangerous 
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.jjgan to spread in the districts. The Freedom 
openly encouraged Indian policemen, ot whom there were 
many in Rangoon, to agitate and go on strike. The sttike 
fever spread farther afield, and the clerical staff of the 
Secretariat absented themselves from their offices. Thf 
League and its supporters then began to plan a general 
strike involving the transport system, docks, commercial 
firms, and labour in general. The situation became very 
<rrave, added to which the crime figures began to rise tremen¬ 
dously. The figures for 1946 were 2,483 murders, 9,286 
dacoities and 8,230 robberies, as compared to a total 
figure of 1,133 for 1939 and 1,135 for 1940. The govern¬ 
ment of the Moderates, or Liberals, as they were called, 

resigned on 17th September 1946. 

Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith went to England for consul¬ 
tation, and soon a new Governor, Sir Hubert Ranee, was 
appointed to succeed him. Aung San was now invited to 
form a new ministry. On 26th September he formed his 
Cabinet consisting of 5 Leaguers, 1 Communist, 1 Dobama, 
1 Myochit and 1 Independent. The new government was 
fired with the sentiment of ‘Burma for the Bui mans. 
Foreigners, unless they could quality to be citizens ot Bur ma, 
were to have no voice in the permanent administrative 
system of the country which the new leaders planned to set 
up. On 8th December 1946, the new Executive Council 
issued a statement of their policy; that policy was bound to 
affect seriouslv the status and large interests of Indians in 
Burma. The statement declared that their object was to 
establish a full-fledged national government. We intenc 
also,’ they said, ‘supported by the sanction of the people, 
to negotiate with His Majesty’s Government in order that 
the coming general elections may be for a Constitue 
Assembly, free from the participation of those not o 
Burmese nationality, and with untramelied powers to d a- 
mine the future constitution of Burma, fins declaratio 
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much alarm among those Indians whoHiJd j 
become domiciled in Burma. The questions 
raised were : Would they have the vote in the proposed 
elections ? Would they have a voice in the creation of a 
new constitution for Burma? Indians who had remained 
in the country during the war years, and evacuees who 
were returning to their homes and businesses in Burma, 
became apprehensive of their future. The Government 
of India took up the issue with Aung San’s Government, 
and desired that the definition of ‘Burma Nationality’ 
should be wide enough to cover the domiciled Indian 
Community. The Burmese view was that only those in 
whose veins flowed indigenous blood—no matter of what 
percentage, were qualified to have a voice in the election 
of the Constituent Assembly for Burma; others who had 
become domiciled in the country must take out letters of 
citizenship in order to qualify as voters. 

Meanwhile, the British Government agreed to leave 
the future of Burma to its own peoples, to be decided 
by their own representatives, who would frame their new 
constitution. Early in 1947, the British also decided to 
transfer power to the Burmese people in the immediate 
future. In the Constituent Assembly, elected in April 1947, 
the Peoples’ Freedom League captured 200 seats out of a total 
of 206. The Cabinet was now reconstituted with a majority 
of League members. The Constituent Assembly met on 10th 
June 1947, and unanimously declared itself in favour of a 
Republic for Burma outside the British Commonwealth. On 
19th July 1947, Aung San was assassinated by one of his rivals 
°f the Myochit party. But Thakin Nu stepped into his 
Place, and the removal of the great leader seemed to have 
roade no difference in the politics of the country or the policy 
°f the Government. The ne% Constitution of Burma was 
Passed on 24th September 1947, and on 1th January 1948, 
Burma became a sovereign republic. 
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A/Jamnadas Mehta relinquished the post of the It 
Representative on 7th June 1946, and his Secretary Mr. \. D. 
Gundevia officiated in the vacancy till he was relieved by 
Dr. M. A. Rauf on 8th November 1946. When India 
attained Dominion Status on 15th August 1947, his. design 
nation was changed to that ol High Commissioner. On 4th 
January 1948, when Burma became a republic, the designa¬ 
tion was further altered to that of ambassador. 

The progress of Burma towards self-government was 
bound to affect Indians and their interests in Burma. From 
September 1946 to January 1948 Indians were looked upon 
by the Burmese National Government as foreigners; while 
on 4th January. 1948 they became foreigners in lav/ as well. 
Smarting under foreign rule and the exploitation of Burma 
by foreigners, it was natural for the Burmese people to take 
measures, against foreign interests in dieir country. Still, 
Burma did not cease to be a neighbour of India; and India 
was now not only a free country, but a country with incom¬ 
parably greater might and a high international reputation. 
It became the policy of New Burma, therefore, to cultivate 
and maintain friendly relations with New India and her 
leaders. India too, under her national leaders, showed 
great friendliness towards Burma and wished her peace 
and prosperity, desiring at the same time that injustice 
would not be done to those Indians who had settled down* 
permanently in Burma. 

Between the years 1945 and 1948, the Government ol 
Burma passed several Land Acts which affected the interests 
of landlords amongst whom were many Indians. The Land 
Disputes Act of 1945 came into force in April 1946; but 
because of considerable criticism it was suspended in 
December of the same year. The Tenancy Standard Rent 
Act of 1947 came into force in December 1947. Its object 
was drastically to reduce the standard rent of agricultural 
land under paddy cultivation for the tenancy year 1947-48. 
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tdian Ambassador, under instructions fron\~" Hs 

__iment, made a formal representation to the Burmese 

Government. The very next year, however, the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma went forward and promulgated an ordi¬ 
nance whereby the operation of the Act of 1947 was exten¬ 
ded to the year 1948-49, and the standard rent of agricul¬ 
tural land not under cultivation continuously for the 
three preceding seasons was further reduced so as not to 
exceed the amount of land revenue for the same. It was a 
hard blow to landlords amongst whom were the Indian 
Chettiyars. The Indian Ambassador again made a repre¬ 


sentation, but to no effect. 

On 3rd January 1948, that is, one day before Burma 
became independent, the Transfer ol Immovable Property 
(Restriction) Act was promulgated. As later amended, 
it prohibited the transfer of immovable property to any 
person, not a citizen of Burma. The Act vested the President 
of the Union of Burma with powers to grant exemptions. 
The Indian Embassy again protested. Indian nationals 
owned valuable immovable properties in the country', 
particularly in the towns. The effect ol the new law wa-> 
a sudden drop in the value of their property. Burmans 
thereby had the advantage of buying such properties at 
prices greatly favourable to themselves. 

The Disposal of Tenancies Act was also promulgated in 
January 1948. It was a drastic measure. Its practical effect, 
in conjunction with the Tenancy Standard Rent Act of 1947. 
amounted to expropriation of land owned by Indians and 
others, including Burmans, without payment of reasonable 
compensation. The Indian Government strongly protest¬ 
ed against this measure. Later another rule was ft anted 
which gave to tenants virtual immunity from ejectment by 

landlords. 

The constitutional changes in the country brought tip a 
new problem of no mean dimensions. I he Indian employees 
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te. The Court’s decision was made subject Cpyfiej 
of the Judicial Minister, who could in cases of 
doubt refer the matter to the High Court. The Government 
of India did not approve of this clumsy arrangement, and 
suggested a simpler procedure; also that once a certificate 
was granted it should have the validity of a judicial decree, 
and should not be subjected to the confirmation of the 
Minister concerned or any other executive authority. 

The last date ultimately fixed for qualifying foreigners 
in Burma to acquire the Burma citizenship was 30th April 
1950. On account of the rebellions and disturbances in the 


country, however, there was provision for the extension 
of this date, in suitable cases of persons who could not 
conveniently avail themselves of the privilege within the 
time. Foreigners, who by old residence were entitled to stay 
in the country, but were not willing to acquire Burmese 
citizenship, were granted the right to live indefinitely in 
Burma as foreigners. All such foreigners were required to 
register themselves with the Police, and were granted a regis¬ 
tration certificate in the nature of an identity pass with a 
photograph attached. When such a foreigner leaves Burma, 
and does not return within sixty days, his identity certificate 
lapses and with it his pr ivilege of residence in Burma. 

The Burmese idea was that the acquirement of citizenship 
should not be an easy matter. The legal costs were about 
Rs. 35/-. Many Indians suggested that the cost be cut down 
to a nominal sum, say Rs. 5/-, so that poor Indians who 
had no intention of returning to India might be encour¬ 
aged to become Burmese nationals. 

Indians who were, in fact, permanent residents of the 
country, but were not inclined to adopt Burmese nationality,, 
could not fully.appreciate the change in their status. With 
the emergence of a new sovereign Burma, howevei, these 
developments were inevitable. Large numbers of Indians,, 
who previously had the right to vote, lost it. In Rangoon 
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idians who paid over 50 per cent of the mun\pp|t 1 
ieased to have any voice in the local administration of 
the Corporation. On the other hand, citizens eighteen years 
of age and upwards, including pupils at school or students 
of the University, or such others in employment or not, 
possessing property or not, came to acquire the right to vote. 

As to rights I’elating to religion, by Section 20 ol the 
Constitution ‘all persons are equally entitled to freedom of 
conscience and the right to profess and practise religion 
freely subject to public order, morality or health . . .’ The 
State accords a special place to Buddhism, being ‘the faith 
professed by the great majority of the citizens of the Union.’ 
But the Constitution also recognizes Islam, Christianity, 
Hinduism and Animism as some of the religions existing 
in the Union at the date of the coming into operation of 


this Constitution.’ The abuse of religion for political pur¬ 
poses is forbidden and acts likely to create discord among 
religious and social communities are deemed to be contrary 


to the Constitution. 

Besides citizenship, the question of immigration loomed 
large in the relations between the two countries. In February 
1947 the Government of Burma proposed legislation 
to control immigration, and informed the Government 
of India accordingly. India saw no need for such a legisla¬ 
tion in advance of an immigration agreement between the 
Governments concerned. Burma, however, went ahead 
with the proposal, and in June 1947 promulgated the Burma 
Immigration (Emergency Provisions) Act. Under it no 
person could enter Burma without either an immigration 
permit issued by a Burmese authority, or a passport duly 
endorsed on behalf of the Government of Burma. I he 
Government of India protested but to no purpose. 

Socialistic ideas have spread rapidly in Burma during 
ihe past two decades. This influence was bound to make 
headway since agricultural lands- were in the possession of 
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.y^bovernment of New Burma had become inei 

_iutinue permanently in service as they were not citizens 

of Burma. The Government of India made serious efforts 
to find employment in India for at least those Indians who 
c < le time were members of the Central Services ot India, 
and who had been retained in the Burma Service after 
beparation (1937). Other Class I Officers and those posses¬ 
sing technical qualifications were also provided for. But 
it was not possible for India to absorb the personnel ol the 
subordinate and ministerial establishments. At the same 
time the new rulers of Burma discovered that to discharge 
all their Indian employees suddenly would result in chaos. 
Orders were therefore issued not to employ any new hands 
who were not nationals of Burma. If Burma nationals wei e 
not available for certain appointments, non-nationals were to 
be employed on contract for three years or so, which may 
be renewed from time to time. Indians in specialized 
jobs are still being employed on these terms by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma as well as by ^wa^i-Government bodies like 
the Rangoon Corporation, the Rangoon University, the 
Rangoon Port, etc. Such employees do not come under the 
emergency cut in salaries which had to be imposed in 1949 
because of the rebellions in the country and the accom¬ 


panying financial stringency. 

Another matter that agitated the Indian mind was the 
question of citizenship rights in Burma. Under the re¬ 
established British regime (1945), British Indian subjects 
who were born in Burma or had resided in Burma for a tota 
period of not less than eight years immediately preceding 
either 1st January 1942, or 4th January 1948, were entitled to 
the Burman franchise. The view ol the Government of India 
was that a residence offive years should be the qualification. 
The Constitution of the Union of Republican Burma, how¬ 
ever, laid down definitely the law of citizenship. Section 
10 of the said Constitution says: ‘There shall be but one 
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lip throughout the Union; that is to say therein 
"citizenship of the unit as distinct from the citizenship 
of the Union.’ Section 11 (i) (ii) (iii) and (iv) defines 
citizenship as applied to those who belong to the Burmese 
races and to others: ‘(i) Every person,both of whose parents 
belong or belonged to any of the indigenous races of Burma, 

(ii) every person, born in any of the territories included 
within the Union, at least one of whose grandparents 
belongs or belonged to any of the indigenous races of Burma, 

(iii) every person born in any of the territories included 
within the Union, of parents both of whom are, or if they had 
been alive at the commencement of this Constitution would 


have been, citizens of the Union; (iv) every person who was 
born in any of the territories which at the time ol his birth 
was included within His Britannic Majesty s dominions 
and who has resided in any of the territories included within 
the Union for a period of not less than eight years in the ten 
years immediately preceding the date ot the commencement 
of this Constitution or immediately preceding 1st January 
1942, and who intends to reside permanently therein and 
who signifies his election of citizenship of the Union in the 
manner and within the time prescribed by law, shall be 
citizens of Burma.’ It was thus open to Indians and othei 
foreigners to acquire under sub-section (iv) the citizenship 
of Burma. Until they had acquired the citizenship in ques¬ 
tion, Indians, who for generations had been residing in the 
country neither possessed the vote, nor could they be elc (tccl 
to the Parliament or any local body. 

Later an Act was passed prescribing an elaborate proce¬ 
dure applicable to those who desired to elect the citizens ip 
of Burma. The applicant is required to approach the Court, 
of the district concerned, with an affidavit containing parti¬ 
culars of his residence in Burma. 1 he case would be heai d 
six weeks after the filing of the application, during which 
period any person could object to the grant of a citizenship 
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SsCs who were non-agriculturists. It is not surf 
: Burmese Republic has decided to resume the owner¬ 
ship of lands. No individual is to own more than 10 acres of 
land, and not more than 50 acres for a joint family of five 
members. It is proposed to grant compensation to landlords 
by paying them twelve times the land revenue* of the land 
concerned. This may amount to a compensation of Rs. 12 
to Rs. 84 per acre, according to the quality and situation ol 
the land. Chettiars and other Indians who are owners of 
land resent this proposal, and look upon the scale of compen¬ 
sation as unjust. They would like to have compensation 
equal to 30 or 40 times the land revenue. It is doubtful if the 
Burmese Parliament will agree to this. It is not Indian 
landlords alone who are required to surrender their lands. 
The law applies to Burmese and all other owners of 
agricultural lands in the country. The redistribution of land 
on an equitable basis is looked upon by the Burmese autho¬ 
rities to be vital if the masses are to prosper economically 
and be kept from unrest. 

Under free Burma with its own monetary system, transfer 
of money to other countries is under strict control. When 
Burma was part of India, financial transactions through banks 
•or by post or otherwise were easy, After being used to this 
convenience for a century and more, Indians in Burma are 
feeling the altered situation acutely. Many rich Indians are 
selling off their immovable properties, such as houses, 
mills, etc., with a view to returning home; but they cannot 
easily bring away their savings with them. I his can only 
be done under strict regulations and in instalments. 

After Burma became a republic, differences of a serious 
character began to appear amongBurmans themselves. First 
Aung San, the great leader and one oi the makers ol re¬ 
publican Burma, was assassinated. I hen came the Commu¬ 
nist revolt, followed by the rising of a section ol the Karens. 
The Peoples’ Volunteer Organization, a wing of the National 
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fhe A.F.P.F.L.), was the next to break 

_ter drew the sword. This state of affairs encouraged 

the tendency to crime. Wealthy Indians as well as Burmans 
suffered terribly. Some rich Indians were eyen kidnapped 
and allowed to go home only after the ransom price was- 
paid. 

In those areas of Burma where the flame of rebellion, 
was alight—and these were large areas scattered all over the 
country, Indians as well as Burmans came to be haid 
pressed. Their businesses suffered, many lives were lost, and 
much property was looted. The embers of these rebellions 
and lawless activities against established government are 
still smouldering. The disruption of internal transpoit- 
rail, river and road—is a great hindrance to those who desiie 
to move into safer regions. The discontinuance of pie-war 
shipping services between Burma and India, and the abnor¬ 
mal rise in boat fares and freight have also hit Indians hard. 
Before the war there were a number of regular steamer sei- 
vices every week between Rangoon and the gieat Indian 
ports; but' ‘the good old days’ are now gone. The service 
available now is of an erratic nature, while shipowners 


complain that their services between the two countries lun 
at a loss. Air services of a regular nature, however, have, 
been established between Calcutta and Rangoon. These 
concerns belong to Indians and other toieigncis. rhings 
indeed are not conv enient for Burma Indians, such as loi a 
conditions in Burma, facilities for trade, and movement 
back and forth between the two countries. Burma is still 
in the throes of a widespread internal commotion, ot 
tunately, the country has a government which means well 
and has high ideals. It may be hoped that the country will, 
before very long, be pacified and placed on the high road. 

to prosperity. 


Chapter VII 

THE TWO REPUBLICS 

A British possession previously, Burma at one leap became 
a republic on 4th January 1948. She also decided not to 
be a member of the Commonwealth. On the other hand, 
India became a Dominion on 15th August 1947 and later, 
when she became a republic on 26th January 1950, she 
.decided to remain within the Commonwealth. Although 
Burma is not in the Commonwealth, while India and Ceylon 
are, relations between the Burmese and the Indians in 
Burma are far more happy and cordial than the relations 
between the Sinhalese and Ceylon Indians. Indians in 
Burma can obtain the Burmese citizenship without much 
red tape and obstructions to thwart them. Burmese states¬ 
men and leaders speak of Indians in a very friendly manner 
.and cultivate their friendship. Burma Indians occupy high 
positions in various Government services. They are even 
members of the Union Cabinet. Burmese leaders happily 
acknowledge the part that Indian civilization has played in 
the making of Burma. They also acknowledge the Indians 
help in developments which culminated in the winning of 
Burmese freedom. There are restrictions on the immigra¬ 
tion of Indians into Burma, for Burma is now a separate 
country; but Indians in Burma, whether they have become 
Burma nationals or not, are freely doing business in the 
country and plying their professions without being spoken 
against. It is indeed remarkable, that although racially, 
geographically and culturally,. Ceylon is nearer to India 
than Burma, Indians are happier in Burma than in Ceylon; 
and this in spite of the insurrections in unhappy Burma. 
Burma continues to recruit Indians from India to man 
certain of her services. 

Before the Japanese War, the Indian population in 
Burma was a little over 11 lakhs. Because of the Japanese 
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about 360,000 Indians evacuated to ___ 

RTh'any returned to Burma after the war. Due to the 
numerous insurrections in the country, many Indians have 
come away to the mother country. In spite of this move¬ 
ment, there are at present about 700,000 Indians in Burma. 
Rangoon was at one time an Indian city. Now in. 1952 
out of a population of 613,000, over 60 per cent belong to the 
Burmese races, 20‘5 per cent Indians, 8 per cent Chinese, 
5 per cent Anglo-Burmans and 5 per cent foreigners. Of 
the Chinese 45 per cent are Burma citizens, and of the 
Indians 41 per cent. 

Official relations between India and Burma have been 
most cordial. It is the definite policy of both the countries 
to maintain mutual friendship and render mutual help. 
In March 1949, it was the Governor-General of India, who, 
on behalf of the British Government returned to Burma the 
Lion Throne, the silver mat, and a decorated table, 
belonging to the Alaungpaya kings, and which had been 
taken from Thibaw, the last king, at the conclusion of the 
Third Burmese War in 1885. 

The Burmese Foreign Minister has been visiting New 
Delhi from time to time for friendly consultations. The 
Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, spent four 
-days in Rangoon in June 1950. He was accorded a civic 
reception at the City Hall, and was lavishly entertained by 
the Government as well as by the citizens of Rangoon. 
He addressed a mass rally at the Burma Athletic Stadium. 
1 he Burmese Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, also spent a few 
days in New Delhi in October 1951, and was honourably 
■entertained. As a pilgrim he visited a number ol Buddhist 
centres in India. On his return to Burma he took with him 
a load of earth from Buddha Gaya, and other objects 
sacred to the Buddhists. These articles were carried in 
procession to the Botataung pagoda on the Hlaing river 
* n Rangoon. Earlier, in February 1950, some Buddhist 
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about 360,000 Indians evacuated to 
tny returned to Burma after the war. Due to the 
numerous insurrections in the country, many Indians have 
come away to the mother country. In spite of this move¬ 
ment, there are at present about 700,000 Indians in Burma. 
Rangoon was at one time an Indian cit>\ Now in 1952 
out of a population of 613,000, over 60 per cent belong to the 
Burmese races, 20*5 per cent Indians, 8 per cent Chinese, 
5 per cent Anglo-Burmans and 5 per cent foreigners. Of 
the Chinese 45 per cent are Burma citizens, and of the 
Indians 41 per cent. 

Official relations between India and Burma have been 
most cordial. It is the definite policy of both the countries 
to maintain mutual friendship and render mutual help. 
In March 1949, it was the Governor-General of India, who, 
on behalf of the British Government returned to Burma the 
Dion Throne, the silver mat, and a decorated table, 
belonging to the Alaungpaya kings, and which had been 
taken from Thibaw, the last king, at the conclusion of the 
third Burmese War in 1885. 

The Burmese Foreign Minister has been visiting New 
Delhi from time to time for friendly consultations. The 
Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, spent four 
-days in Rangoon in June 1950. He was accorded a civic 
reception at the City Hall, and was lavishly entertained by 
the Government as well as by the citizens of Rangoon. 
He addressed a mass rally at the Burma Athletic. Stadium. 
The Burmese Prime Minister, Thakiti Nu, also spent a few 
Bays in New Delhi in October 1951, and was honourably 


entertained. As a pilgrim he visited a number ol Buddhist 
centres in India. On his return to Burma he took with him 
a load of earth from Buddha Gaya, and other objects 
sacred to the Buddhists. These articles were carried in 
Procession to the Botataung pagoda on the Hlaing river 
Rangoon. Earlier, in February 1950, some Buddhist 
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^a®m>relics from India were taken to Rangoon via GfepAaJ 
^andafter being displayed for two months in Burma were 

returned to India. ' . 

Indian landlords have been sore over the Land Nation¬ 
alization policy of Burma. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the abolition of zamindari has" come into 
operation in India too. It is difficult to resist this movement 
in an age when the masses are awakening from their long 
sleep. In June 1950 an Indian-delegation visited Rangoon 
for Land Nationalization talks. The talks did not last long 
however. No definite decision could be reached to satisfy 
both the Government and the landlords. About the same 
time the Burmese Government enforced the Land Nation¬ 
alization Act in the Syriam township. According to the 
report of the President of the Burma Indian Congress, the 
distribution of land has, on the whole, been fair, and Indian 

agriculturists have also been given land. 

In spite of disturbances in Burma, the country has nce^ 
to spare for export. India is still in need of this aiticle ot 
food. Before the War, Burma used to export yearly about 
U million tons of rice to India. Even under present 
circumstances, India is able to import from Burma about 
250,000 tons of rice yearly under an agreement signe 
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r j Burma, by the same date, 25,000 tons of gt _ 

K),000 tons of ground-nut oil, 800,000 lbs. of cotton 
yarn and 3,000 tons of galvanised sheets of iron. During 
the next four years, from 1st January 1952 to 31st December 
1955, Burma agreed to export to India 350,000 tons of rice 
each year, of which 230,000 tons is to be on a Government 
to Government basis; while India is to export.each year 
to Burma, during the same period, 15,000 tons of gunny 
bags, 8,000 tons of ground-nut oil, 800,000 lbs. of cotton 
yarn and 4,000 tons of iron and steel products. Burma has 
also agreed to permit the export to India of gram and 
pulses, sweet potatoes, lead, teak, etc. India has agreed to 
permit the export to Burma of the following products of 
the country: Cotton and rayon piece-goods, hosiery, coir 
manufactures, leather, rubber and electric goods, chemicals, 
coal, coke, paper and paper manufactures, tea, spices, 
soaps, toilet requisites, fish, fruits, vegetables, provisions and 
oilmen’s stores, tobacco, etc. 

For centuries, particularly during the period of the 
British rule over the two countries, there was a large volume 
of trade between India and Burma. I he fact diat the two 
countries are now entirely separate entities, each a soveieign 
republic, has not diminished the importance of economic 
and commercial relations between them. I he volume ot 
trade, however, during the present post-war period, is 
much less than before. This is due to disturbances and 
rebellions which are still smouldering in Burma. As India 
becomes more industrialized, Burma will take more and 
more of Indian manufactures; and as conditions in Burma 
become more stable, India will be able to take from her 


Petrol, petroleum products, teak-wood, etc. 

As a result of the happy relations existing between the 
two republics, an Indo-Burmese Treaty of Friendship was 
signed on 7th July 1951. In the preamble of this treaty the 
objectives are'summed up as‘... . the strengthening of the 
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:s that have bound the two countries and the 

peace and friendship which exists between 
aims, the Treaty provides 


ig of peace and 
them.’ To further these 
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that 


representatives of both countries should meet together 
from time to time to exchange views on matters of common 
interest and to consider ways and means for mutual co¬ 
operation. 

The Treaty consists of eight articles. There is first the 
mutual recognition of the independence of each country. 
It declares everlasting peace and unalterable friendship 
between the two countries which agree to strive to strengthen 
and further develop the cordial relations existing between 
them. All agreements between the two countries are to be 
on a reciprocal basis as regards I rade, Customs, Cultural 
Relations, Communications, Extradition of Criminals, 
Immigration or Repatriation of the nationals of each, etc. 
Any dispute arising as to the interpretation or application 
of the articles of the Treaty, are to be settled by negotiation, 
or by arbitration. The Treaty is to be in force for five years, 
and is to remain in force even after that, unless one of the 
parties gives to the other a notice of not less than six 
months intimating its intention to terminate the Treaty. 

On the occasion of the signing of this treaty, the Indian 
Ambassador made the following statement : 1 lie fact that 
after the war, which caused so much misery and loss, 
Burma and India achieved independence is one of great 
significance for us, and the next logical step is to find and 
cherish friends whom we can trust. The last few years have 
demonstrated that India and Burma have much in common 
and there are many matters on which we take a similar view. 
There is, moreover, a genuine feeling of sympathy and 
affection between the peoples of India and Burma. W e bo< a 
aspire to the maintenance of peace, not only lor our own 
countries but for the whole world, and we both have to better 
our economic conditions. Fortunately, not being burdened 
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international sins, we have hatred 
love and good feeling towards all. We are, there¬ 
fore, in a position to reciprocate the friendship of all who 
sincerely hold out their hands to us. These ideals provide a 
firm foundation for friendship and mutual co-operation 
between us.’ 

The Burmese Foreign Minister made the following 
reply: T agree with you that even without this Treaty the 
friendship between our two countries, born of long-standing 
cordial relations, has been growing from strength to strength. 
The Treaty of Friendship which we have just signed, is a 
manifestation of the ever-increasing goodwill and under¬ 
standing between our two peoples. The cultural and 
economic relations between us extending over centuries, 
the common hopes and fears entertained during the struggle 
for freedom, the sympathy each felt for the other then, the 
joy shared by both on the achievement of independence 
in similar circumstances, and the common desire to main¬ 
tain peace, not only for our two countries but for the whole 
world, are all indications that our friendship is everlasting 
a nd our co-operation close.’ 

The Burmese press reacted very favourably to the Treaty. 
The Mew Times of Burma wrote on Sunday 8 th July 1951: 
Yet another brilliant chapter has been added to the annals 
of Burmese history when the Treaty of Friendship was 
concluded yesterday between the Republic of India and the 
Union of Burma. The Treaty will be enthusiastically hailed 
fiy all well-wishers of India and Burma inasmuch as it truly 
reflects the long-cherished sentiments and ambitions of 
both the Indian and the Burmese peoples. The history of 
Indo-Burmese friendship is as old as civilization itsed. 

‘The greatest impetus for reviving the once glorious 
cultural ties existing between India and Burma was provided 
. ^ ^e sovereign independent status granted to both countt ies 
ln re cent years. The political freedom which both countries 
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ia went 


tnr. myft between the two governments. In 1819, Burma went 
forward and occupied Assam, driving out the Raja. Nego¬ 
tiations followed but proved fruitless. The British declared 
war in March 1824. The Burmese monarch, his army 
chiefs, and his people entered the war with alacrity. Success 
to their minds was a foregone conclusion. According to the 
facts of the situation, however, it was a conflict between a 
decaying mediaeval state and a modern power of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

A very large proportion of the troops used by the British 
in the First War with Burma (1824-26), as indeed in the 
two next wars too, were Indians. The high-caste soldiers 
of the Bengal Army refused to proceed to a foreign country 
to fight there. On disobeying orders to march, large num¬ 
bers of them were cruelly massacred (1824) at Barrackpur. 
Though so called, it was not a mutiny at all. The Bengal 
soldiers were called on parade, asked to lay down their 
arms which contained no ammunition; on doing so they 
were mercilessly mowed down by a concentrated fire 
from the Company’s guns. It was a massacre. The British 
then made use of Madras troops in their Burmese 


campaign. 

The Burmans at first despised both British and Indian 
soldiers. The British were considered to be no warriors at 
all ; otherwise, it was argued, they would not hire Indians 
to fight for them. The Indians of course could be no matc h 
for those who had defeated the Manipuris, and repelled 
Chinese invasions. MahaBandula, the Burmese Commander, 
boasted that ‘he would engage at any time to beat off 100 
sepoys with 50 Burmans.’ In actual warfare, however, 
British shellfire, the perfect formations of the Company’s 
troops, and above all the terrible bayonet charges of the 
Indian and British soldiers, proved to be marvellous eye- 
openers to Bandula and his men. Campbell, the British 
Commander in this war, in paying tribute to his Indian 
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&/ says that they were as good as any soldid 
)e. When. Campbell dictated the terms of peace at 
Yandabo in 1826, he had with him only 2,000 British and 
4,500 Indian soldiers. Out of the total number of invading 
troops that entered Burma, only 3| per cent were killed in 
action, while 45 per cent died of disease. 

As a result of the war, the British acquired Assam, Arakan 
and Tenasserim, which were turned into Commissioner’s 
provinces. British administrators together with their numer¬ 
ous Indian subordinates were sent over, and the British 
form of Indian government, of the ‘Non-Regulation’ type 
was established in these areas. 

The war cost the Indian Government some £14 million, 
which was a very high figure indeed as compared to other 
wars fought by the Company. The money came out of the 
pockets of the Indian tax-payer. The war was aimed at 
solving the riddle of the Eastern frontier of India. Not only 
did it fail in its object, but it further intensified the problem. 
With the annexations of new territory, northwards, west¬ 
wards and southwards of Burma, frontier disputes became 
more widespread, particularly in the Tenasserim region. 
These troubles did not cease, till, in two further instalments 
the rest of Burma was incorporated in the Indian Empire. 
It was the ambition of British imperialists to acquire the 
whole of the coast-line from Chittagong to Singapore. 
In 1824 Malacca and Singapore had been ceded to the 
British by the Dutch. Arakan and Tenasserim were, there¬ 
fore, important additions strategically. The islands of 
Penang and Wellesley already belonged to the British. 
Assam developed into a tea-garden under British planters. 
Arakan became an important granary of rice, and Tena- 
sscrim, in due course, a forest field. Immediately, however, 
both Arakan and Tenasserim were a charge upon the 
finances of India. Tenasserim was for long a deficit area 
by over 1| lakhs of rupees yearly. 
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___ _ almost simultaneously is not an event oft 

'cSSadence, but the outcome of a liberation movement 
which ran parallel for years with the collaboration of patriots 
of the two nations. The days that followed the dawn of 
independence in India and Burma witnessed the ever- 
increasing and ardent desire ol the respective Governments 
and peoples to co-operate and hold consultations with each 
other in practically all spheres of human activity. This new 
spirit has been exemplified not only by the visits and talks 

of the peoples’ representatives at the highest levels, but also 
by exchange of missions and delegations as well as by non¬ 
officials of high standing on both sides. Again, the award 
of scholarships by the Indian Government and philan¬ 
thropists to students from Burma shows well the goodwill 
borne by one for the other. In the religious spheres too, 
the presentation of part of the Sariputta and Moggallana 
relics by the Indian Government for perpetual worship in 
Burma reveals the height of esteem and respect displayed 
by the Indian people for the Buddhist religion observed 
by their Burmese brethren.’ 

Another Burmese daily, The Burman, wrote on the same 
day : ‘The signing of the Treaty of Friendship by the 
Sovereign Republics of India and Burma may be truly said 
to mark the commencement of a new chapter in the histoiy 
of Indo-Burmese friendship and goodwill. This treaty 
between the two Governments highlights the understanding 
and mutual sympathy that has existed between the peoples 
of the two countries from time immemorial. 

‘Firm and lasting foundations for the fostering of brotherly 
fellowship between India and Burma were laid neariv 
twenty-five centuries ago when Buddhism began to sprear. 
Since those distant days, priests and laymen, cultural missions 
and courtly diplomats as well as merchants fiom t ic t\ o 
neighbouring countries have exchanged views and opinions 
on spiritual and material subjects which aie re cctcc 
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age, habits and mode of life of the peoples of 
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‘During the days of struggle for freedom from foreign 
bondage, much common ground was cleared that contri¬ 
buted to a great degree ol unity ol thought and action. 
National consciousness was awakened on cither side ol the 

Bay of Bengal in an unprecedented fashion which reached 
•colossal proportions after the termination of the War. 
Both countries discovered their souls and their true spirit 
when they attained Independence. The natural conse¬ 
quence of this was the search for trusted friends. In this, 
both India and Burma had a unique advantage since they 

began their careers as independent nations with goodwill 
to all and hatred towards none. If Burma and India shaie 
a kindred spirit, it is no new discovery but is only the 
affirmation in post-independence days of a fact which has 
been vouchsafed for through several centuries. The signing 
of the Treaty of Friendship is, therefore, the symbol and 
logical outcome of a process that has endured the passage 


of time.’ . . 

The Indian community has had to face difficulties m 

Burma as a result of the country becoming independent 
But this has not produced a rift between Indians and 
Burmans. The Indians in Burma are a resourceful community 
•and have faced the new situation with fortitude. I heir 
greatest organization is the All-Burma Indian Congitss, 
membership of which is also open to Indians who have 
become Burmese citizens. The policy of this body is to oster 
the existing friendship between Indians and Bui mans 
well as between the two countries. 

Under republican Burma, Burmese has been made the 
medium of instruction in schools. The standard of the 
•compulsory Burmese language paper for the Matnculation 
Examination has at the same time been raised, this has 
created a problem especially for those children whose paren ts 
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, ^cided to retain their Indian nationality. Pr 



War, Indians owned and controlled a large number 
of schools in Burma. These institutions received grants-in- 
aid from the Government. After the War, the grants were 
stopped. No private schools now receive Government aid. 
The population of Indians in the country having decreased, 
the number of Indian children in schools has also fallen. 
It was therefore found too expensive to run all the schools, 
as before. To overcome the difficulty, the various Indian 
bodies have joined hands and started a school in Rangoon 
called the Indian Educational Society Central High School. 
It prepares candidates both for the Rangoon University 
as well as for certain Indian Universities, particularly 
Calcutta University. 

The Government of India yearly allots scholarships to- 
students from Burma for technical and higher studies at 
Indian Universities. Both Burmans and Indians are eligible. 
At the present time a number of scholars from Burma are 
resident at Indian Universities. This will undoubtedly pro¬ 
mote friendship and good feeling between the two nations. 
It will also help to dispel much of the ignorance that prevails 
in Burma about India and things Indian. 

Since independence the immigration of Indians into- 
Burma has been stopped. This is not exactly a problem 
now, and Indians domiciled in Burma are not unhappy 
over this turn of affairs. For some years now there have 
been talks between the two Governments for an immi¬ 
gration agreement, but no definite conclusions have )ccn 
arrived at. Burma would like to have Indian labourers and 
technicians on her own terms; but under the present state 
of unrest in the country, it is not possible to implement such 
an agreement. 

A serious problem that Indians have - to face since 
independence is that of exchange control. Many In ian- 
have to remit money to their families and relatives in n ia 
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s and such others make use of the Money 
free. They are allowed to send not more than Rs. 40 at 
a time. But matters so developed that the poor remitter 
had to spend about Rs. 8 for every Rs. 40 he sent to India. 
This was a heavy charge. The Indian Congress represented 
matters to the Burmese Government, and it is reported 
that matters have now been rectified and the hardship 


removed. 

There is another post-war Indian problem in Burma of 
no mean proportions. This is in respect of Indian public 
property in the country, such as, educational buildings, 
religious edifices, Dharmashalas, charitable trusts, waqf 
property, cemeteries, cremation ghats, etc. It is for the 
Indians to join hands and see that these are controlled and 
maintained in efficient working order. 

Insurrections in Burma are now more than six years old. 
Conditions in the country are not yet normal as to peace and 
tranquillity. Happily, however, Government has broken 
the backs of the various rebellious groups, and Indians as 
well as Burmans are optimistic that, before very long, peace 
will be restored to the country. By the end ol 19.33 the 
total number of insurgents who had surrendered to govern¬ 
ment numbered over 20,000. A new Karen State has been 
formed, and this should satisfy the wishes of all Karens except 
perhaps the extreme elements. Indians in Burma are a 
peace-loving community, and it is hoped that they will 
exert a moral influence over the disturbing elements, and 
thus help the Burmese Government to bring the country 
back along the right road to peace, order and prosperity. 
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^ctjpfTbetween the two governments. In 1819, Burma went 
forward and occupied Assam, driving out the Raja. Nego¬ 
tiations followed but. proved fruitless. The British declared 
war in March 1824. The Burmese monarch, his army 
chiefs, and his people entered the war with alacrity. Success 
to their minds was a foregone conclusion. According to the 
facts of the situation, however, it was a conflict between a 
decaying mediaeval state and a modern power of the nine¬ 


teenth century. 

A very large proportion of the troops used by the British 
in the First War with Burma (1824-26), as indeed in the 
two next wars too, were Indians. The high-caste soldiers 
of the Bengal Army refused to proceed to a foreign country 
to fight there. On disobeying orders to march, large num¬ 
bers of them were cruelly massacred (1824) at Barrackpur. 
Though so called, it was not a mutiny at all. The Bengal 
soldiers were called on parade, asked to lay down their 
arms which contained no ammunition; on doing so they 
were mercilessly mowed down by a concentrated fire 
from the Company’s guns. It was a massacre. The British 
then made use of Madras troops in their Burmese 


campaign. 

The Burmans at first despised both British and Indian 
soldiers. The British were considered to be no warriors at 
all ; otherwise, it was argued, they would not hire Indians 
to fight for them. The Indians of course could be no match 
for those who had defeated the Manipuris, and repelled 
Chinese invasions. Maha Bandula, the Burmese Commander, 
boasted that ‘he* would engage at any time to beat off 100 
sepoys with 50 Burmans.’ In actual warfare, however, 
British shellfire, the perfect formations of the Company’s 
troops, and above all the terrible bayonet charges of the 
Indian and British soldiers, proved to be marvellous eye- 
openers to Bandula and his men. Campbell, the British 
Commander in this war, in paying tribute to his Indian 
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/says that they were as good as any soldiel 
5pe. When. Campbell dictated the terms of peace at 
Yandabo in 1826, he had with him only 2,000 British and 
4,500 Indian soldiers. Out of the total number of invading 
troops that entered Burma, only ?>\ per cent were killed in 
action, while 45 per cent died of disease. 

As a result of the war, the British acquired Assam, Arakan 
and Tenasserim, which were turned into Commissioner’s 
provinces. British administrators together with their numer¬ 
ous Indian subordinates were sent over, and the British 
form of Indian government, of the ‘Non-Regulation’ type 
was established in these areas. 

The war cost the Indian Government some £14 million, 
which was a very high figure indeed as compared to other 
wars fought by the Company. The money came out of the 
pockets of the Indian tax-payer. The war was aimed at 
solving the riddle of the Eastern frontier of India. Not only 
did it fail in its object, but it further intensified the problem. 
With the annexations of new territory, northwards, west¬ 
wards and southwards of Burma, frontier disputes became 
more widespread, particularly in the Tenasserim region. 


These troubles did ^not cease, till, in two further instalments 
the rest of Burma was incorporated in the Indian Empire. 
It was the ambition of British imperialists to acquire the 
whole of the coast-line from Chittagong to Singapore. 
In 1824 Malacca and Singapore had been ceded to the 
British by the Dutch. Arakan and Tenasserim were, there¬ 
fore, important additions strategically. The islands ot 
Penang and Wellesley already belonged to the British. 
Assam developed into a tea-garden under British planters. 
Arakan became an important granary of rice, and Tena¬ 
sserim, in due course, a forest field. Immediately, however, 
both Arakan and Tenasserim were a charge upon the 
finances of India. Tenasserim was for long a deficit area 
by over \\ lakhs of rupees yearly. 


